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BERTHE  MORISOT 


The  (l)  life  of  Berthe  Morisot,  like  some  very  sheltered 
lake  which  no  storms  have  ever  stirred,  was  calm, 
straightforward,  and  of  a  piece  with  her  Art.  It 
was  a  life  to  drive  to  despair  a  biographer  who  is 
eager  for  adventures,  starving  for  emotional  agitations, 
hunting  for  pathetic  situations,  or  even  for  mere  picturesque 
anecdotes.  But  in  this  case  calm  does  not  mean  impassi¬ 
vity,  much  less  insensibility,  for  her  life  was  as  rich  in  the 
resources  of  the  spirit  as  it  was  poor  in  biographical  inci¬ 
dents.  The  simplicity  of  this  bourgeoise  existence,  which 
was  apparently  so  peaceful,  conceals  in  reality  an  irresistible 
passion  which  informs  it  with  interest  —  the  passion  for 
painting  which  formed  slowly,  developed  gradually  meeting 
with  no  serious  obstacles,  and  eventually  reached  to  full 
maturity  almost  without  a  shock.  It  is  a  discreet  and  silent 
passion,  but  obstinate  and  powerful ;  and  it  is  possible  to 
follow  its  unchecked  progress  in  the  artist's  "works  where 
one  feels  that  the  effort  made  is  not  entirely  free  from  anxiety 
and  concern,  especially  in  little  passing  crises  of  growth 


(!)  Growth  and  Formation. 
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and  emancipation,  but  where  one  would  search  in  vain  for 
any  retracing  or  change  of  direction,  for  influences  which 
amount  to  subjection  of  personality,  for  radical  variations 
in  method  or  abrupt  differences  in  handling. 

And  so  behind  the  simplicity  of  her  outer  existence,  behind 
the  banal  flutter  and  excitement  of  her  fashionable  life 
(and  these  are  illumined  by  the  charm  of  an  exquisite  femi¬ 
nine  graciousness  and  by  the  smile  of  her  constant  kind¬ 
liness  to  which  there  is  added  later  a  profound  maternal 
tenderness).  Here  lies  hidden  an  admirable  artistic  life. 
This  was  her  real  life,  her  inner  existence,  the  life  revealed 
by  works  which  were  her  daily  confidants,  and  which,  in 
spite  of  their  number  and  diversity,  show  that  from  childhood 
to  death  she  remained  always  herself  in  her  art,  though 
this  did  not  stop  her  from  gradually  enriching  her  palette, 
and  from  expanding  and  perfecting  her  technique  as  her 
sensibility  developed,  her  vision  became  more  subtle,  and 
her  hand  more  skilful. 

She  left  few  notes,  and  her  correspondence  was  scanty.. 
She  was  too  much  given  over  to  her  art  to  find  time  for 
writing.  All  the  time  which  was  not  absorbed  by  her  family 
duties  and  by  social  obligations,  she  jealously  reserved  for  her 
beloved  painting.  M.  Louis  Rouart,  in  an  article  which  he 
has  devoted  to  her  (x) ,  tells  us,  «  In  Paris  she  was  accustomed 
to  paint  in  her  drawing-room,  laying  aside  her  canvas,, 
brushes  and  palette  in  a  cupboard  as  soon  as  an  unforeseen 
visitor  was  announced  ;  and  in  the  country,  where  she  pas¬ 
sed  a  good  portion  of  the  year,  she  often  worked  with  rela¬ 
tions  and  servants  as  her  models  ».  Only  her  works  then  can 
reveal  her  to  us,  showing  where  she  began,  what  road  she 
travelled,  and  her  position  at  the  end.  These  will  explain 
far  better  than  the  little  events  of  her  daily  existence,  not 


(x)  Art  et  Decoration.  Paris,  may  1908. 
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only  the  charm  of  spirit,  which  this  frail,  subtle  and  elegant 
young  woman  (in  reality  rather  remote  and  withdrawn 
into  her  art)  exercised  on  the  most  noble  intelligences  of  her 
day  by  reason  of  her  delicate  and  ardent  sensibility,  and  of 
the  subtly  strange  and  attractive  flavour  of  her  rare  perso¬ 
nality,  but  also  the  clear  mark  that  was  left  by  «  the  magi¬ 
cian  whose  work,  now  complete,  is  worthy  to  be  set  in  the 
estimation  of  certain  distinguished  and  original  spirits  who 
accounted  her  their  comrade  in  the  struggle,  beside  that  of 
any  of  them,  and  is  exquisitely  bound  up  with  the  history 
of  painting  during  an  epoch-making  period  »,  as  Mallarme, 
her  far-seeing  and  devoted  admirer  wrote  in  his  preface  to 
her  posthumous  exhibition  (x). 

/  She  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  January,  1841,  at  Bourges, 
where  her  father,  Edme-Tiburce  Morisot,  whose  third  daugh¬ 
ter  she  was,  had  lately  been  made  Prefect  of  the  Cher  as  a 
reward  for  the  firmness  and  skill  with  which,  while  acting 
as  subprefect  of  Valenciennes,  he  had  succeeded  in  pacifying 
a  district  which  was  constantly  disturbed  by  the  riots  —  fre¬ 
quently  serious  —  of  the  miners  of  Anzin.  Scarcely  seven 
years  had  gone  since  he  had  begun  his  administrative  career 
in  1834,  as  sub-prefect,  of  Yssingeaux,  immediately  after 
giving  up  the  idea  of  practising  as  an  architect,  a  profession 
for  which  he  had  been  destined  by  his  father,  himself  an 
architect  (2).  For  this  indeed  he  had  been  prepared  since 


(x)  Preface  to  the  catalogue  of  an  exhibition  of  her  work  at 
the  Durand  Ruel  Galleries  from  the  5th  to  the  23rd  March  1896. 

(2)  Josephin  Morisot,  born  at  Champeaux  (Oise),  in  1761, 
author  of  a  voluminous  treatise  on  the  practice  of  Architecture, 
had  studied  under  Delagrange,  Inspector  of  Buildings  for  the 
Count  of  Provence.  He  himself  became  Architectural  Inspector 
of  Crown  Buildings,  under  the  Empire  and  later  under  the  Resto¬ 
ration.  He  died  at  Versailles  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  works 
at  the  Palace. 
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childhood  by  extended  courses  of  study  ending  in  1828  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  after  which  he  had  visited  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece  successively  from  1829  to  1832  with  a 
view  to  completing  his  education.  If  such  Art  pilgrimages 
had  not  decided  him  to  take  up  a  career,  for  which  he  felt 
insufficient  inclination,  they  had  at  least  another  result 
that  showed  itself  later  in  an  unexpected  fashion  —  indi¬ 
rectly  it  may  be,  but  very  naturally.  What  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  some  radiance  from  the  beauty  of  the 
ancient  world,  having  long  since  filtered  through  the  eyes 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  father,  should  reach  the  youngest 
and  most  gifted  of  his  daughters  and  play  its  part  in  deter¬ 
mining  her  vocation  as  a  painter  ?  Moreover,  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  pierce  the  veils  which  hide  from  us  the  profound 
and  mysterious  workings  of  atavism,  we  might  perhaps 
glimpse  other  causes  for  this  vocation.  It  may  be,  for  example, 
that  the  flame  of  her  pure  and  delicate  talent  as  a  colou¬ 
rist  sprang  from  her  distant  but  certain  relationship  to 
Fragonard,  to  whom  she  is  linked  by  so  many  striking  traits 
of  resemblance,  especially  in  the  works  of  her  maturity. 

^  M.  Morisot  was  Prefect  of  the  Haute-Vienne  province 
when  the  Revolution  of  ’48  broke  out.  He  sent  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  came  to  Paris,  and  remained  there  for  rather  more  than 
a  year.  Nominated  Prefect  of  Calvados  at  the  end  of  1849,  after 
the  re-establishment  of  order,  his  duties  took  him  to  Caen 
and  occupied  him  there  until  the  beginning  of  1852,  when 
the  prefecture  of  Ille-et-Vilaine  was  given  to  him.  This  he 
occupied  for  only  a  few  months,  resigning  shortly  before  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  as  a  result  of  the  confiscation  of  Orleans 
estates,  an  event  on  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  send  in  a 
report  unfavourable  to  the  Government.  Such  evidence  of 
fidelity  to  the  Monarchy  he  had  always  loyally  served  gave 
proof  of  his  disinterestedness  and  nobility  of  character. 
He  now  settled,  definitely  this  time,  in  Paris  where  for  a 
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short  while  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  Secretary-General 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  until  he  found  himself  appointed  to 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  Advisory  Councillors  of  the  Cour  des 
Cd^nptes,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death  on  January  the 
24th  1874. 

Paris  was  to  be  a  most  favourable  centre  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  natural  gifts  of  his  three  girls  —  all  of  them  quite 
,  young  —  for  Berthe  was  entering  on  her  eleventh  year, 
while  Edma  and  Yves  were  the  one  twelve  and  a  half  and  the 
other  scarcely  fourteen.  They  had  all  shown  a  pronounced 
taste  for  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  and  their  mother,  who 
had  often  heard  her  husband  wish  that  his  girls  should  some 
day  learn  to  draw,  wished  to  give  him,  on  his  birthday,  the 
surprise  of  seeing  his  wish  realised.  This  brought  about  their 
initiation  in  the  art  of  drawing  in  outline.  Their  brother  (x) 
drawing  on  his  memories  of  childhood,  has  just  put  on  paper 
an  amusing  and  lively  description  of  this  initiation,  which 
his  niece,  Mme  Rouart,  has  very  kindly  handed  me  :  « It  was 
at  Paris  that  the  three  Misses  Morisot  took  their  first  lessons 
in  drawing  from  a  certain  M.  Chocarne,  who  taught  in  a 
low-ceilinged  room  darkened  by  curtains  on  a  third  floor 
in  the  rue  de  Lille.  On  an  easel,  and  occupying  the  place 
of  honour  in  a  sumptuous  frame  was  to  be  seen  a  young 
person  so  discreet,  and  with  her  hair  so  neatly  waved,  that 
one  was  astonished  to  behold  her  nude  to  the  waist,  sitting 
on  a  grassy  mound  strewn  with  daisies  whose  every  petal 
one  could  count.  Antique  draperies  enveloped  her  legs. 
Towards  a  too  blue  Heaven  with  too  white  clouds,  she  held 
two  suppliant  arms,  and  turned  an  imploring  gaze.  This 
picture  was  called  ‘  Invocation  ’ ,  and  beneath  the  title, 
written  on  the  bottom  of  the  frame,  there  was  affixed  a  num- 


(x)  M.  Tiburce  Morisot,  the  fourth  and  last  child  of  Tiburce- 
Edme  Morisot,  younger  than  his  sister  Berthe  by  four  years. 
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ber  signifying  its  admission  to  the  Salon.  Pere  Chocame  held 
«  Mossieur  »  Delacroix  and  the  perverted  taste  of  the  Roman¬ 
tics  responsible  for  the  fact  that  this,  his  masterpiece,  though 
admitted  to  the  Salon,  has  returned  without  finding  a  pur¬ 
chaser.  His  teaching  commenced  with  a  set  of  lessons  on 
straight  strokes  for  flat  surface,  curved  strokes  for  convex 
or  concave  surfaces,  strokes  which  were  closely  massed  in 
the  shadows,  more  open  in  half  tones,  and  scanty  as  they 
approached  the  lights.  What  lamentable  journeys  home, 
from  the  rue  de  Lille,  to  Passy  of  the  three  little  girls,  in 
their  short  capes,  long  skirts,  and  country  bonnets  with 
strings  tied  under  the  chin,  escorted  by  their  father,  once 
Prefect,  and  now  Councillor  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes.  On 
foot  one  reached  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  from  which  there 
started  that  recent  innovation,  the  horse-omnibus  on  rails 
which  constituted  the  service  to  Saint-Cloud.  This  vehicle 
one  left  at  the  turnpike  des  Bonshommes,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Trocadero,  and  climbed  up  the  slope  planted  in  diagonals 
till  the  rue  des  Moulins  was  reached  (now  the  rue  Scheffer), 
at  the  corner  of  the  rue  Vineuse.  At  the  end  of  four  months, 
Yves,  the  eldest  of  the  girls,  patient  and  docile,  still  held 
on,  but  Edma  and  Berthe  declared  to  their  mother  that 
they  would  give  up  any  idea  of  painting  rather  than  pass 
four  hours  three  times  a  week  with  «  Pere  Chocame  » ! 

About  this  time,  Berthe  who  showed  quite  unusual  talent 
for  music,  along  with  her  sister  Yves,  was  studying  the 
piano  under  Professor  Stamaty.  This  sister,  who  later  became 
Mme  Gobillard,  loved  to  tell  how  the  younger  girl,  during 
the  lessons,  could  not  take  her  eyes  from  the  little  design, 
now  at  the  Louvre,  in  which  Ingres,  on  one  of  his  best  days, 
had  represented  with  firm  yet  flexible  touch  the  musician 
and  his  family  ;  an  admirable  drawing  whose  living  and 
expressive  line  exercises  a  compelling  and  delightful  fasci¬ 
nation  over  our  eyes  and  minds  ! 
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M.  Tiburce  Morisot  shall  now  tell  us  how  after  the  ener¬ 
getic  refusal  of  the  two  younger  sisters  to  continue  to  go 
«  chez  Chocarne  »,  the  insipid  methods  of  instruction  of  their 
first  drawing  master  came  to  an  end,  and  by  whom  he  was 
replaced  :  «  It  was  then  that  the  family  made  the  acquain¬ 
tance  of  a  veritable  artist,  an  excellent  professor  and  a  man 
of  intelligence,  whose  wife  kept  an  extraordinary  boarding- 
school  for  girls  in  the  rue  des  Moulins  itself,  a  few  steps 
only  from  the  residence  of  the  Morisots.  This  was  Guichard. 
He  has  left  little  behind  him  that  we  now  remember.  A  «  Christ 
laid  in  the  Tomb  »  at  Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois,  very  well 
thought  of,  I  believe,  is  almost  all  that  remains  of  his  work. 
Yet  the  memory  of  him  has  outlived  his  own  generation, 
and  was  still  very  lively  among  those  painters  who  when 
young  had  known  him  as  already  ageing.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  sure  judgment  and  very  acute  understanding,  indefa¬ 
tigable  in  conception,  but  indolent  in  execution.  Like  Chena- 
vard  he  «  spoke  »  his  pictures,  and  talked  of  them  so  well 
that  they  only  stood  to  lose  in  being  transferred  to  canvas. 
At  his  first  visit  to  the  residence  of  the  Morisots  in  the  rue 
des  Moulins,  he  became  interested  in  his  pupils  Edma  and 
Berthe,  whose  revolt  against  the  teaching  of  Chocarne  seemed 
to  him  a  good  omen.  His  first  lessons  were  purely  oral,  given 
without  touching  pencil  or  brush.  They  were  eloquent  and 
clear  enough  to  fill  the  two  girls  with  enthusiasm.  “  At  last, 
we  understand  ”  they  told  their  mother.  Guichard,  honestly 
enough,  was  almost  scared,  and  taking  Mme  Morisot  on  one 
side,  asked  her  if  she  had  really  thought  over  the  possible 
results.  “  With  natures  like  those  of  your  daughters,  my 
teaching  won’t  end  with  giving  them  pretty  little  drawing¬ 
room  accomplishments  :  they  will  become  painters.  Have 
you  really  considered  what  that  means  ?  In  your  well-to-do 
society  that  would  be  a  revolution,  almost  a  catastrophe  ! 
Are  you  so  certain  that  some  day  you  won’t  curse  the  Art, 
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which  after  finding  its  way  into  so  respectably  peaceful 
a  house,  will  end  by  becoming  the  dictator  of  your  children’s 
destinies  ?  ”  Mme  Morisot  only  smiled  and  declared  that 
she  was  willing  to  brave  these  chimerical  dangers.  «  Very 
well,  Madame,  the  first  thing  to  do  then  is  to  get  permission 
for  them  to  work  in  the  Louvre,  and  there  I  will  give  them 
lessons  in  front  of  the  Great  Masters  ». 


E 

Joseph  Guichard,  originally  from  Lyons,  had  been  in 
his  stormy  youth  a  pupil  of  Ingres  before  becoming  one  of 
Delacroix’  fervent  disciples,  and  the  news  of  his  defection 
from  the  studio  of  Ingres  had  caused  some  sensation  in  artis¬ 
tic  circles,  which  were  then  particularly  agitated  by  the 
struggle  between  the  Classics  and  the  Romantics.  He  even¬ 
tually  showed  himself  to  be  a  skilful  painter,  whose  knowledge 
is  evident  in  the  «  Entombment » already  mentioned,  evidently 
inspired  by  Rubens  as  to  its  composition,  and  full  of  remi¬ 
niscences  of  Delacroix  in  its  handling  and  colour.  Meanwhile, 
since  he  himself  had  been  formed  by  the  dual  lessons  of 
Ingres  and  of  Delacroix,  one  of  which  so  happily  completed 
the  other,  no  one  could  have  been  better  fitted  to  convey 
to  his  young  pupils  the  most  complete  instruction  in  pain¬ 
ting  that  one  could  wish  for  at  this  period. 

The  first  half  of  our  19th  century  had  been  dominated 
by  the  stirring  efforts  of  these  two  illustrious  masters  to 
rediscover  our  lost  traditions  :  I  mean  to  say  that  fine  pic¬ 
torial  language  of  line  and  modelling  bequeathed  to  us  by 
our  ancestors,  of  which  the  Revolution  had  made  a  clean 
sweep.  The  share  of  Ingres  in  the  use  of  line  had  been  perhaps 
the  more  important.  The  conciseness  of  his  stroke,  its  purity 
and  rhythm,  his  tendency  to  sum  up  and  express  form  with 
finality,  that  is  to  attain  to  style  while  all  the  time  seeking: 
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to  ensnare  life  and  to  bring  out  clearly  the  particular  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  person  or  of  a  face  ;  all  these  immense  advances 
due  to  his  genius  had  just  marked  the  first  phase  of  renewal 
in  the  French  School,  though  it  was  in  reality  but  a  return 
to  the  old  language  spoken  by  the  early  masters,  by  Clouet 
as  by  Holbein.  Delacroix,  on  his  side,  had  resolutely  begun 
by  penetrating  the  domain  of  chiaroscuro  deserted  by  the 
School  of  David,  but  he  had  paused  on  the  threshold  of  this 
mysterious  country,  held  back  by  trenchant  effects  of  light 
and  dark,  and  by  strong  contrasts  of  colour,  rather  than 
attracted  by  the  marvellous  regions  of  gradation  and  colour 
values,  infinitely  richer  and  more  fertile  but  almost  entirely 
deserted  since  the  days  of  Chardin.  A  passionate  commen¬ 
tator  on  Rubens,  he  too  had  advised  the  study  of  the  Old 
Masters,  and  had  learned,  thanks  to  their  assistance,  to  get 
much  nearer  to  reality  than  any  of  his  contemporaries  in 
his  lovely,  significant,  and  very  «  modern  »  canvas,  «  Women 
of  Algiers  ». 

Having  been  mixed  up  with  the  struggles  between  Clas¬ 
sics  and  Romantics,  which  were  then  blinding  people’s  visions 
(it  was  at  the  famous  period  when  Hugo’s  «  Burgraves  » 
was  upheld  with  tremendous  excitement  against  Ponsard’s 
«  Lucrece  »,  and  when  the  famous  red  waistcoat  of  Theophile 
Gautier  became  a  standard  in  the  battle),  Guichard  shared 
the  error  of  his  time  as  to  the  pretended  incompatibility 
of  these  two  doctrines.  He  had,  however,  in  experimenting 
in  first  one  and  then  the  other  direction  under  such  masters, 
been  in  touch  with  this  double  power  of  line  and  colour 
which  people  ranged  in  opposition  with  such  unhappy  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  if,  in  spite  of  his  culture  and  his  open  mind,  he 
did  not  perceive  that  these  two  elements  could  and  should 
be  fused  together,  it  was  because  he  lacked  any  particle  of 
that  substance  we  call  genius,  which  may  be  kindled  by  a 
spark.  Though  it  had  been  transmitted  by  a  refined  and 
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subtle  intelligence,  such  a  teaching  as  this  reached  its  reci¬ 
pients  already  much  weakened,  for  the  reflection  is  not 
the  flame.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  was  the  good  seed,  sown 
on  rich  ground,  from  which  there  came  forth  much  later 
what  master  no  more  than  pupil  took  into  his  calculations  ; 
what  indeed  both  were  far  from  even  anticipating  —  one  of 
the  most  long-lived,  rare  and  precious  plants  of  our  modern 
pictorial  flora. 

Having  given  his  pupils  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1857, 
in  the  course  of  several  visits  to  the  Louvre,  some  general 
ideas  on  the  art  of  the  masters,  and  more  particularly  of 
the  16th  century  Venetians,  Guichard  began  to  teach  them 
how  to  handle  a  brush  by  making  copies  of  wash-drawings 
by  Gavarni,  of  which  he  had  found  —  when  hunting  through 
the  library  of  their  father  —  some  excellent  reproductions 
in  a  fine  edition  of  the  works  of  this  witty  illustrator.  About 
the  same  time,  he  also  made  them  do  some  studies  of  frag¬ 
ments  from  the  antique,  and  then  decided  that  they  might 
now  fruitfully  commence  to  study  the  colourists.  It  was 
probably  from  1858  that  they  went  regularly,  accompanied 
by  their  mother,  to  the  Louvre  to  work  under  his  direction. 
Berthe  was  then  seventeen,  and  Edma  eighteen  and  a  half. 

In  those  days  artists  went  frequently  to  the  museums, 
which  were  not  then  crowded  almost  entirely  with  profes¬ 
sional  copyists  as  they  now  are  ;  the  interest  in  the  Great 
Masters  was  a  widespread  one,  and  if  one  ran  over  the  list 
of  those  who  were  authorised  to  work  at  the  Louvre  at  this 
epoch,  he  would  probably  find  an  important  succession  of 
painters  who  have  since  left  their  marks  in  the  history  of 
our  School.  Berthe  and  her  sister  went  there  assiduously. 
There  they  first  met,  in  1859,  Braquemond  (1)  and  Fantin- 


(x)  Painter  and  engraver,  pupil  of  Guichard  to  whom  he  later 
dedicated  his  treatise  on  “  Drawing  and  Colour  ”. 
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Latour.  But  it  was  not  until  a  year  later  that  they  noticed 
a  young  man  who  often  came  to  plant  his  easel  before  the 
great  Venetians,  in  the  Gallery  on  the  riverside.  Manet, 
the  young  artist  referred  to,  was  soon  to  make  himself  tal¬ 
ked  of  with  his  «  Spanish  Singer  »,  which  at  the  Salon  of  1861 
was  to  draw  the  attention  of  both  Ingres  and  Delacroix,  and 
to  earn  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  Theophile  Gautier.  At  this 
time  he  was  a  regular  habitue  of  the  Muesum,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  1862,  exactly  at  the  date  when  the  two 
sisters  were  also  regular  visitors,  he  was  making  a  version 
of  Titian’s  «  Virgin  with  a  white  rabbit  »  with  amusing  verve, 
and  attacking  at  the  same  time  the  sombre  «  Portrait  of  a 
man  unknown  »  attributed  to  Tintoretto. 

Very  few  early  studies  by  Berthe  Morisot  remain,  and 
curiously  enough,  the  oldest  that  are  known  are  precisely 
two  copies,  one  of  the  «  Calvary  »  by  Veronese,  which  she 
made  in  i860,  and  the  other  of  his  «  Feast  at  the  house  of 
Simon  »,  which  she  painted  in  1861,  when  she  was  entering 
on  her  twentieth  year.  The  first  of  these  copies,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mme  Forget,  one  of  her  nieces,  is  of  the  greatest 
interest.  The  pigment  is  rich  and  handsome,  and  the  brush- 
work  has  great  freedom.  But  above  all,  it  bears  witness  to 
rare  qualities  of  colour  :  it  is  clear  that  the  artist  has  both 
observed  and  been  able  to  render  to  perfection  the  lovely 
scale  of  gradations  of  colour  in  Veronese,  from  his  blues 
turning  to  green  and  his  greens  verging  on  blues  down  to 
the  sombre  greens  reaching  almost  to  black,  which  she  has 
differentiated  with  great  delicacy  without  weakening  their 
force. 

But  working  in  the  Museum  constituted  only  one  part 
of  the  teaching  of  Guichard,  who  knew  from  his  own  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  craft  can  only  be  properly  learnt  by  slow 
and  constant  practice  from  the  model ;  he  had  also  gradually 
initiated  these  young  girls,  in  front  of  nature,  into  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  placing  the  subject  on  the  canvas  and  of  composition, 
of  the  rules  of  contrast  and  harmonies  of  colours,  and  of 
the  opposition  of  light  and  dark.  He  appears  also  to  have 
done  his  best  to  develop  in  them  the  faculties  of  observation 
and  reflexion  by  exercising  that  other  faculty  so  precious 
to  a  painter,  the  visual  memory,  as  is  proved  by  an  anecdote 
recorded  by  M.  Louis  Rouart,  who  had  it  from  the  family. 
He  says,  in  the  article  I  have  already  mentioned,  «  Berthe 
having  executed  from  memory  a  little  landscape  of  green 
fields,  in  which  sheep  were  grazing,  her  master  condescen¬ 
ded  to  congratulate  her  on  the  happy  disposition  of  the 
masses  ».  Finally,  Guichard  was  particularly  anxious  to 
inculcate  habits  of  observation  and  the  difficult  study  of 
values,  and  it  seems  that  his  younger  pupil  profited  admira¬ 
bly  from  his  lessons,  judging  by  the  two  capital  copies  of 
Veronese  I  have  already  mentioned.  Very  truthful  in  obser¬ 
vation  and  delicately  graduated,  they  show  an  evident 
effort  in  Berthe  to  observe  planes,  volumes,  distances,  and 
to  put  objects  and  persons  rightly  in  their  places,  a  good 
proof  of  the  care  with  which  the  master  had  brought  his 
pupils  to  understand  from  the  beginning  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  values.  He  had  thus  put  them  on  the  right  road, 
on  which  Corot  was  soon  to  make  them  take  the  decisive 
stage. 

Towards  i860,  Berthe,  who  up  till  then  had  worked  almost 
entirely  in  the  studio,  or  with  her  sister  at  the  Museum, 
showed  a  wish  to  paint  in  the  open  air.  Guichard,  the  Roman¬ 
ticist,  like  most  painters  of  his  generation,  was  hostile  to 
the  picture  «  painted  on  the  spot  from  nature  ».  He  consi¬ 
dered  that  painting  from  nature  had  no  other  reason  or  aim 
*  except  to  furnish  the  painter  with  materials,  with  documents, 
simple  notes  to  assist  in  the  composition  of  his  work  ;  for  the 
direct  working  on  the  picture  in  the  open  air  had  the  grave 
drawback  in  his  eyes  of  hindering  the  free  flight  of  the  ima- 
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gination  and  of  paralysing,  in  some  measure,  the  perception 
and  the  critical  faculty  of  the  artist.  So  at  first,  he  showed 
himself  opposed  to  his  pupil’s  idea.  But  her  insistence  became 
more  pressing  ;  the  arguments  put  forward  by  her  master 
by  no  means  convinced  her.  She  set  against  these  her  admi¬ 
ration  for  landscapists  like  Theodore  Rousseau,  Daubigny, 
Millet,  and  above  all  Corot,  for  his  paintings  directly  from 
nature  that  she  had  had  the  chance  of  seeing  had  completely 
captivated  her.  When  Guichard  realised  that  he  could  no 
longer  withstand  this  impulse  of  hers  which  he  felt  to  be 
irresistible,  and  which  corresponded  moreover  with  the  new 
tendencies  now  springing  up  —  for  landscape  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  attract  numerous  proselytes,  and  with  it  light  and 
the  open  air  seemed  already  to  be  taking  on  an  importance 
which  no  one  up  to  now  had  accorded  them  —  he  resigned 
himself  to  the  situation  though  not  without  regrets.  Were 
these  ideas,  which  were  so  dear  to  him,  already  showing 
signs  of  age  ?  He  seemed  to  see  the  moment  approaching 
when  the  fantasies  of  the  imagination,  and  what  he  called 
the  mysteries  of  the  palette  (I  mean  the  ambered  tints  and 
the  bitumen  that  people  of  his  day  still  considered  as  a 
colour  peculiarly  suggestive  of  the  ideal !)  would  disappear. 

However,  he  was  discovering  day  by  day  astonishing 
gifts  in  his  youngest  pupil.  Surprised  at  her  progress,  which 
was  becoming  more  and  more  rapid,  he  thought  he  discer¬ 
ned  in  her  the  growth  and  development  of  a  force  he  no 
longer  felt  himself  capable  of  directing.  Then  judging  that 
the  moment  had  arrived  to  entrust  these  young  girls  to  the 
man  whom  all  were  agreed  to  recognise  as  the  real  leader  of 
the  new  School,  he  brought  them  along  to  Corot. 
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It  (x)  was  probably  in  his  studio  in  the  rue  Paradis-Pois 
sonniere  that  the  two  sisters  first  received  the  advice 
of  Corot,  to  whom  they  had  submitted  their  efforts. 
This  was  in  i860,  Corot  being  then  over  seventy-one. 
He  was  famous,  but  his  great  success  had  not  lessened  his 
simplicity,  good  humour,  and  natural  kindness  of  heart, 
and  he  continued  to  greet  with  the  same  charming  kindliness 
all  who  came  to  ask  his  advice,  and  they  were  many.  He  was 
prodigal  of  counsel  to  artists,  whom  he  generously  made 
free  of  the  secrets  of  his  practice,  and  above  all  to  beginners 
whom  he  was  particularly  delighted  to  encourage.  He  saw 
at  once  that  Edma  and  Berthe  had  «  the  gift  »,  and  he  com¬ 
menced  by  entrusting  to  them  some  of  his  studies  which 
they  were  to  copy.  The  aged  master  expected  a  rigorous 
exactness  in  these  copies,  and  demanded  from  the  pupil 
complete  submission  to  the  model  given  ;  he  was  so  meti¬ 
culous  in  this  respect  that  one  day  he  went  so  far  as  to  re¬ 
proach  Berthe  with  having  neglected  to  reproduce  one  of 
the  steps  of  a  little  staircase  of  a  house  which  occurred  in 
one  of  his  landscapes.  And  he  was  better  pleased  with  the 
scrupulously  faithful  copies  made  by  her  sister  Edma,  whose 
much  less  defined  personality  lent  itself  better  to  literal 
reproduction.  This,  no  doubt,  was  the  reason  why  he  offered 
her  a  picture  one  day  in  exchange  for  a  copy  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  excellent.  This  magnificent  present  was  also,  no  doubt, 
a  delicate  means  on  Corot’s  part  of  thanking  the  parents  of 
the  girls  for  the  consideration  which  they  had  for  him,  by 
which  he  was  much  touched  :  for  he  had  become  one  of  the 
intimates  of  the  Morisot  household,  where  he  had  consented 
to  dine  on  Mondays  «  on  condition  that  the  might  smoke  his (*) 


(*)  The  Instruction  of  Corot. 
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pipe  at  dessert  ».  A  small  and  exceedingly  agreeable  oil 
painting,  which  Mme  Ernest  Rouart  considers,  to  be  one 
of  the  earliest  of  her  mother’s  paintings  and  to  which  only 
Corot’s  signature  is  lacking,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  copy 
executed  by  Berthe  at  this  period  from  a  study  by  the  master. 
In  it  one  sees  in  the  foreground  long  waving  grass  and  the 
tall  grey  trunks  of  smooth  skinned  beech  trees  lining  the 
outskirts  of  a  forest  clearing  on  the  far  side  of  which  one 
discovers  a  cottage  and  the  tiny  silhouettes  of  peasant 
women  ;  a  patch  of  blue,  deliciously  clear  and  aerial,  fills 
a  gap  in  the  pale  green  foliage  which  seems  bathed  in  the 
soft  atmosphere  of  spring.  Another  and  not  less  charming 
copy  from  one  of  the  studies  made  by  Corot  at  the  Villa  d’Este, 
acquired  by  Mme  Rouart  from  Mme  Pissarro,  seems  to  date 
from  the  same  time. 

M.  Louis  Rouart  tells  us  that  among  the  pictures  which 
the  master  allowed  Berthe  to  take  away  in  order  to  copy 
them  was  «  a  landscape  of  Tivoli  which  has  always  been 
considered  a  masterpiece  by  connoisseurs  :  splendid  black 
cypresses  raise  their  shapes  above  the  silvery  olives,  and 
are  detached  against  a  background  of  hills  of  very  gentle 
contours,  with  an  admirable  clarity  and  nobility.  Berthe 
Morisot  was  able  to  interpret  this  marvel  without  losing 
its  beauty  ».  And  he  adds  :  «  Corot  was  her  real  master ;  it 
was  he  who  first  opened  her  eyes  to  great  Art  ». 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  of  what  his  advice  consisted 
to  do  this,  it.  is  enough  to  consult  the  note-books  of  the 
master  and  the  conversations  which  have  been  related  by 
those  who  heard  him  talk  of  painting.  «  While  trying  for 
conscientious  imitation,  I  never  for  a  single  instant  lose 
the  emotion  which  first  seized  me  »  (x)  he  was  accustomed 


(!)  A  precept  discovered  by  M.  Moreau-Nelaton  in  Corot’s 
note-books. 
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to  repeat ;  that  is  to  say  that  the  first  condition  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  before  the  painter  takes  up  brush  or  pencil,  is  that 
he  shall  feel  an  emotion  under  the  stress  of  which  he  has 
only  to  attack  his  work  —  and  here  begins  the  technical 
advice  of  the  Ville-d’Avray  master  —  fixing  by  means  of 
flowing  lines  the  summarised  contours  of  things,  then  indi¬ 
cating  the  principal  masses  and  the  important  planes  by  a 
light  rub-in  of  inter-crossing  or  spreading  touches.  Once 
this  lay-in  of  the  whole  effect  is  done,  he  recommends  under¬ 
taking  the  more  delicate  task  of  the  search  for  tone  values, 
tones  scarcely  perceptibly  coloured,  almost  monochrome, 
a  task  this  which  requires  concentration,  reflection,  and  a 
habit  of  observation  only  to  be  acquired  after  long  practice. 
«  It  was  now  »,  wrote  M.  Gustave  Colin,  the  painter,  who 
saw  him  at  work  palette  in  hand,  «  that  he  established  by 
mixtures  of  raw  umber,  black  and  white  warmed  with  Sien¬ 
nas  and  ochres,  the  disposition  of  his  picture  from  the  point 
of  view  of  values  and  effect,  commencing  by  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  extremes  of  highest  light  and  darkest  con¬ 
trast  »  (1).  Then  (and  this  was  the  most  difficult  operation 
of  all,  needing  eyes  well  trained  in  the  analysis  of  light) 
«  he  sought  for  colour  and  harmony  by  means  of  both  solid 
and  semi-solid  coloured  touches  » (2).  Corot’s  instruction 
was  not  long  in  bearing  fruit.  Unhappily,  there  are  no  longer 
in  existence,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  original  works  by  Berthe 
Morisot  which  go  back  to  this  date  ;  but  in  their  absence, 
the  two  little  copies  «  Forest  Clearing  »  and  «  Study  at  the 
Villa  d’Este  »,  which  I  have  mentioned,  already  reveal  a 
genuine  knowledge,  a  solid  method  of  painting,  which  show 
what  profit  she  had  gained  from  the  teaching  of  the  master. 
Better  still,  underneath  the  obvious  resemblance  to  Corot, 


(*)  Quoted  by  M.  Moreau-Nelaton. 

(2)  Op.  cit. 
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there  appear  those  qualities  of  delicate  sensibility,  grace  and 
freedom  of  handling,  of  visual  distinction  in  fact,  which  are 
her  own  characteristics. 

The  residence  of  the  Morisots  in  the  rue  Franklin  was 
part  of  a  group  situated  on  the  heights  of  the  Trocadero, 
of  which  the  only  part  remaining  is  the  most  important  of 
its  buildings,  now  occupied  by  the  Saint-Louis  de  Gonzague 
College.  It  was  a  delightful  dwelling  lying  snugly  among 
great  shady  trees  at  the  end  of  a  large  garden  in  which  M.  Mo¬ 
risot,  although  he  only  rented  the  place,  had  built  an  adjoi¬ 
ning  studio  for  his  daughters.  Artist-  began  to  come  to  this 
house  in  which  they  found  a  most  cordial  welcome  and  which 
seemed  filled  by  an  atmosphere  sympathetic  to  Art.  In  early 
days,  Alfred  Stevens,  Carolus  Duran,  Rossini  were  to  be 
found  there,  as  well  as  Corot.  Manet  was  also  one  of  the  first 
visitors  ;  but  it  v/as  only  a  little  later,  towards  1865,  that  the 
two  families  became  really  friendly.  These  receptions  were 
very  intimate  affairs,  and  Mme  Morisot,  with  her  charming 
affability,  made  them  most  attractive.  Here  Corot  brought 
with  him  one  day  his  friend  and  disciple,  the  landscapist 
Oudinot ;  a  faithful  receptacle  of  his  principles,  in  whose 
company  and  under  whose  direction,  Corot  recommended 
the  Morisot  girls  to  paint  constantly  and  assiduously  from 
Nature.  Oudinot  himself  worked  at  Anvers,  and  lived  there 
during  the  fine  weather,  and  it  was  on  his  recommendation 
that  M.  Morisot  took  a  little  country  house  for  the  Summer 
of  1863  at  Chou,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Oise  between 
Pontoise  and  Auvers.  Here,  beside  the  delightful  river,  the 
instruction  given  by  Corot  was  followed  with  enthusiasm 
under  the  watchful  control  of  Oudinot,  who  acquainted  his 
pupils  with  Daumier  and  Daubigny,  whose  masterly  studies 
were  most  precious  and  powerful  stimulants.  They  learned 
to  distinguish  masses,  to  seek  for  relationships  of  tone,  to 
neglect  secondary  details,  to  bring  out  the  dominating 
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character  of  things,  and  to  search  for  correspondencies  and 
unity.  When  at  the  end  of  the  summer  they  returned  to  the 
rue  Franklin,  they  began  to  feel  that  they  knew  their  own 
minds  ;  their  perception  for  nature  had  wonderfully  deve¬ 
loped,  they  knew  better  how  to  look  at  things,  and  had  at 
their  command  a  regular  method  of  work.  In  addition  to 
this  Oudinot  showed  himself  so  satisfied  with  their  studies, 
that  he  had  persuaded  them  to  exhibit  at  the  next  Salon, 
and  with  this  in  view,  they  had  executed,  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  some  landscapes  which  to  their  great  joy  were  accepted 
for  the  Salon  of  1864.  Berthe’s  contribution  were  entitled  : 
«  Souvenir  of  the  Banks  of  the  Oise  »,  and  «  Old  Roadway 
at  Au vers  ». 


E 


At  the  corner  of  the  rue  Bayard  and  the  Cours-la-Reine, 
in  front  of  the  attractive  house  that  all  Parisians  know  under 
the  name  of  the  Pavilion  Francois  I,  was  to  be  found  —  it  is 
now  replaced  by  a  heavy  modern  erection  —  a  modest  habi¬ 
tation  occupied  at  the  time  by  Leon  Riesener,  who  received 
a  visit  in  the  spring  of  1864  from  M.  and  Mme  Morisot,  who 
had  come  to  ask  kim  to  let  to  them,  for  the  summer,  a  coun¬ 
try  cottage  at  Beuzeval,  brought  to  their  notice  by  an  adver¬ 
tisement.  The  cottage  was  temporarily  in  the  possession  of 
M.  and  Mme  Riesener  and  next  door  to  one  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  go  each  year  with  their  little  girl, 
a  charming  youngster  with  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  and  a 
complexion  like  the  Dawn,  with  whom  Berthe  Morisot  soon, 
made  friends,  and  in  whom  she  later  found  the  inspiration 
for  some  of  her  best  works.  Leon  Riesener  a  grandson  of  the 
famous  ebony  worker  so  noted  for  his  inlaid  furniture,  was 
an  artist  of  very  decided  talent,  whose  works  are  scarcely 
known  because  they  are  both  rare  and  widely  dispersed.. 
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The  excellent  nude  by  him,  which  is  now  in  the  Museum 
of  Rouen,  gives  one  an  idea  of  the  solidity  and  freedom  of 
his  craftsmanship,  as  does  the  portrait  which  he  has  left 
of  his  wife,  rather  cold  in  style,  but  full  of  charm  never¬ 
theless.  This  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mme  Leouzon-le- 
Duc,  who  also  owns  a  brilliant  still-life  and  a  tiny  study 
of  armour  showing  rare  largeness  of  touch  and  sober  vigo¬ 
rous  colour.  He  was  not  only  a  good  painter  but  a  pastellist 
of  talent  as  well ;  drawings  by  him  were  to  be  seen  at  the 
Degas  Sale,  drawings  of  a  quite  classical  purity  of  style, 
yet  very  free  and  vivacious.  Degas  had  probably  bought 
them  in  1879  after  Riesener’s  death.  The  latter  was  inte¬ 
rested  in  this  young  woman  painter,  who  was  only  twenty- 
three  but  was  already  an  artist  possessing  an  accomplished 
technique,  and  the  charm  of  originality  and  freshness.  Asto¬ 
nished  to  find  in  her  such  rare  gifts  as  a  painter,  he  gave  her 
various  technical  hints  which,  as  she  was  delighted  to  reco¬ 
gnise  later,  contributed  to  strengthen  and  develop  her  facul¬ 
ties  of  vision  and  expresion. 

During  their  stay  at  Beuzeval,  Berthe  and  her  sister, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  neophytes,  started  off  extremely  early 
each  morning  to  work  from  nature,  faithful  to  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Corot,  who  used  to  advise  landscape  painters 
to  paint  in  the  morning  and  evening  for  preference  ;  that 
is  to  say  when  the  light  is  tempered,  when  useless  details 
disappear,  and  everything  is  simplified,  so  that  the  most 
favourable  opportunity  is  offered  to  disentangle  lines,  planes, 
and  the  essential  forms  and  colours  from  the  chaos  of  the 
Universe.  Riesener  was  encouraging  to  the  girls  and  followed 
the  progress  of  their  work  with  interest.  Indeed  he  would 
have  accompanied  them  to  the  motive  had  it  not  been  so 
dreadfully  difficult  for  him  to  get  up  at  Dawn.  As  he  could 
not  invoke  his  age  as  an  excuse  for  his  laziness  in  the  mor¬ 
ning  (  for  he  was  only  fifty)  nor  even  call  on  vague  aches  and 
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pains,  he  smilingly  accused  himself  of  being  the  slave  of  his 
rose-trees,  to  attend  to  which  kept  him  in  his  garden  during 
the  morning,  and  so  stopped  him  from  «  running  in  the  dew 
with  them  ».  Looking  back  now,  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  effects  of  morning  light  having  guided  the  early  steps 
of  Berthe  Morisot  in  painting,  were  to  remain  the  chief 
themes  of  her  landscapes  through  the  whole  of  her  career. 
From  now  onward  she  did  not  cease  to  follow  Corot’s  recom¬ 
mendation  on  this  point,  even  when  many  years  later  she 
became  classed  in  the  front  rank  of  the  youthful  Impressionist 
School.  Here  she  made  a  special  place  for  herself,  a  place 
apart  among  the  painters  of  light,  by  her  rendering  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  it  —  the  silvery  morning  light,  the  virginal 
whitness  of  which  she  managed  to  translate  so  surely  that  it 
seems  at  times  to  be  shimmering  with  reflections  of  mother  — 
of-pearl,  and  at  others  to  be  flashing  with  the  starry  brilliance 
of  a  diamond. 

This  summer  season  at  Beuzeval  had  been  most  profi¬ 
table  to  her.  She  had  given  herself  up  feverishly  to  her  work, 
carrying  on  several  studies  during  the  morning  on  the  cliff- 
side,  where  she  passed  from  one  motive  to  another  according 
to  the  hour  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  sun.  Berthe  and  her 
sister  were  now  impregnated  with  the  ideas  of  Corot,  which 
the  conscientious  Oudinot  has  taught  them  so  well  how  to 
apply  during  the  previous  summer  at  Auvers.  They  fully 
realised  all  they  owed  to  the  Master.  He  was  the  constant 
subject  of  their  talks,  and  their  only  regret  was  that  he 
could  not  be  present  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  this  delightful 
Norman  countryside,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  tempted 
his  brush.  Indeed,  Mme  Morisot,  who  knew  how  sensible 
Corot  was  to  every  manifestation  of  friendship,  and  how 
he  loved  family  life,  had  an  idea  that  she  would  invite  him 
to  join  them.  She  wrote  to  him  saying  how  very  much  they 
hoped  to  see  him  come  to  Beuzeval  for  a  rest,  and  to  see 
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what  progress  was  being  made  by  his  pupils,  who  were 
always  so  anxious  for  his  precious  advice.  He  answered 
with  a  charming  letter  saying  that  he  would  do  his  utmost 
to  fall  in  with  their  kind  and  most  tempting  invitation, 
and  finishing  with  these  words  in  his  large  round  handwri¬ 
ting  :  «  Don’t  think  too  much  of  old  Father  Corot,  Nature 
is  still  better  as  a  guide  ».  He  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his 
intention. 

The  two  sisters  came  back  from  Beuzeval  with  a  fine 
harvest  of  studies,  which  delighted  Oudinot  when  they 
brought  them  to  his  studio  on  their  return  ;  for  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  work  regularly  with  the  painter,  who  was  so  useful 
and  so  sure  a  guide.  An  enthusiastic  letter  sent  to  them  by 
the  sculptor  Aime  Millet,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Morisot 
family,  at  the  end  of  1864,  while  giving  a  good  idea  of  the 
real  talent  of  which  they  had  already  given  proof  by  this 
time,  also  shows  the  importance  of  the  advance  that  they 
had  made  during  this  stay  ad  Beuzeval.  Here  is  a  copy  of  it  : 

«  My  dear  young  ladies,  I  send  you  these  few  lines  from 
the  house  of  your  master  Oudinot,  being  unable  to  resist 
the  pleasure  of  letting  you  hear  the  echoes  of  what  is  being 
said  here.  Oudinot  has  been  showing  your  studies,  youp 
pictures,  to  M.  Busson,  a  confrere,  and  my  pen  is  too  slow 
and  too  clumsy  to  repeat  the  exclamations  they  drew  from 
him  ;  he  is  simply  staggered  by  them...  three  times  he  asked 
your  age,  and  your  sex  !  He  cannot  believe  that  they  are 
young  ladies  of  19  to  20  (*)  who  show  this  virile  strength  ! 
Why  aren’t  you  hidden  in  some  corner  !  You  would  realise 
then  the  sincerity  of  those  who  say  to  you,  «  Go  on,  Go 
ahead.  »  Oudinot  spoke  of  the  reproach  which  they  say  is 


(1)  Aime  Millet  was  wrong  about  the  age  of  his  correspondents  : 
Berthe  was  then  twenty-three  and  Edma  twenty-five. 
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made  about  you,  that  you  «  do  Corots  ».  First  of  all,  it  is 
not  absolutely  true  ;  and  secondly,  what  they  give  in  the 
form  of  reproach  would,  in  our  eyes,  be  praise.  M.  Busson 
is  entirely  of  our  opinion  ;  how  and  why,  at  your  age,  should 
you  not  wish  to  be  the  daughters  of  someone  !  Was  not 
Raphael  the  son  of  Perugino  ?  The  big  men  have  always 
been  the  children  of  their  masters  until  years  of  work  and  of 
expreience  allow  them  to  expand  in  their  turn  and  to  realise 
themselves.  Let  us  go  further  :  it  is  not  only  inevitable,  it 
is  good.  M.  Busson  was  telling  us  that  after  he  had  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  advice  of  Fran5ais,  people  reproached  him 
with  «  doing  Franyais  »  ;  he  ran  off  to  the  latter  to  ask  his 
permission  to  put  on  his  label  «  pupil  of  Francais  »,  wishing 
to  acknowledge  in  this  way  a  paternity  which  he  felt  he  had 
no  right  to  repudiate,  It  takes  years,  he  added,  to  gain  one’s 
individuality  and  to  be  able  to  become  the  father  (or  mo¬ 
ther  !)  of  someone  else  in  turn.  All  that  lies  in  the  future, 
said  M.  Busson  ;  the  reproach  of  being  a  «  reflection  of  Corot  », 
in  so  far  as  it  is  true  is  only  creditable  .The  «  Wilderness  » 
struck  him  very  much,  then  the  large  «  In  the  Woods  », 
and  the  little  «  Woman  lying  down  » ;  in  fact,  all  of  them  : 
he  picks  them  up,  puts  them  down,  picks  them  up  again, 
and  ends  by  not  knowing  which  he  likes  best ;  one  of  the 
strongest  seems  to  him  to  be  «  The  Cottage  ».  Please  take 
note  that  I  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  telling  you  all  this 
without  anyone  guessing  to  whom  I  am  writting  ;  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  putting  you  behind  the  screen.  I  assure  you  that  it  is  a 
•  real  joy  to  me  to  see  the  efforts  of  Oudinot  so  well  rewarded 
by  the  judgment  of  a  colleague  whose  sincerity  is  beyond 
question.  My  pen,  I  repeat,  is  too  slow,  and  I  have  to  pass 
over  the  best  things.  I  have  no  other  presents  that  I  am 
allowed  to  send  you  ;  but  if  you  both  find  in  these  indiscreet 
lines  some  bit  of  encouragement  to  persevere  on  the  lines  you 
are  now  following,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad.  Please  accept 
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in  conclusion  my  devoted  homage  and  respects  both  for 
yourselves  and  your  parents,  and  believe  me  always  yours. 

«  Aime  Millet  ». 


□ 


And  so  Corot’s  vigourous  lessons  continued  to  bear  fruit. 
We  know  from  M.  Tiburce  Morisot,  whose  own  words  I  will 
quote,  that  after  the  return  from  Beuzeval,  «  Berthe  made 
the  acquaintance  at  the  Rieseners  of  the  Duchess  Colonna, 
who  was  known  in  the  artistic  world  as  a  sculptor  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Marcello,  and  whose  studio  in  the  Cours-la- 
Reine  adjoined  the  Riesener’s  house.  They  became  friendly, 
and  Berthe,  watching  the  Duchess,  was  seized  by  the  desire 
to  do  some  modelling  herself.  So  she  put  aside  painting  for 
a  little  while  so  that  she  might  take  lessons  from  Aime  Millet, 
in  whose  studio  she  met  Mme  Viardo,  who  was  sitting  to 
Millet  for  a  bust,  and  Mme  Viollet-le-Duc  from  whom  he  was 
modelling  a  charming  statuette.  Millet  was  already  an  old 
friend  of  the  family  :  his  father,  the  miniaturist,  had  done 
a  portrait  of  me  as  a  child  ;  his  niece  Nelly  Millet  became 
Nelly  Jacquemart.  »  M.  Louis  Rouart,  for  his  part,  tells  us 
that  «  this  apprenticeship,  though  it  lasted  barely  six  months, 
gave  Berthe  enough  skill  to  model  a  bust  of  her  daughter, 
much  later,  of  which  a  unique  cast  still  exists  belonging 
to  Mme  Ernest  Rouart,  and  a  small  bas-relief  of  which  the 
same  owner  possesses  a  cast  in  pewter.  » 

To  the  Salon  of  1865  she  sent  two  canvases  called  «  Study  » 
and  «  Still  Life  »,  which  earned  her  first  notices  from  a  critic. 
M.  Paul  Mantz  has  he  honour  of  being  the  first  to  distin¬ 
guish  her.  Though  it  had  no  very  serious  intention,  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  critic  showed,  at  any  rate,  genuine  clear¬ 
sightedness,  for  he  managed  to  discover  the  budding  quali¬ 
ties  of  luminist  and  colourist,  which  were  already  characte- 
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ristic  of  the  young  artist’s  talent.  In  his  article  this  year 
in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  he  wrote  :  «  Since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  had  a  long  training  in  draughtsmanship 
at  the  Academy  in  order  to  paint  a  copper  pot,  a  candlestick, 
and  a  bunch  of  radishes,  women  succeed  quite  well  in  this 
domestic  type  of  painting.  Mlle  Berthe  Morisot  brings  to  the 
task  really  a  great  deal  of  frankness  with  a  delicate  feeling 
for  light  and  colours  ».  One  of  the  paintings  she  did  in  1865 
was  exhibited  the  next  year  at  the  Salon  entitled,  «  La  Ber- 
mondiere  (Orne)  ».  The  second  called  «  A  Cottage  in  Normandy» 
was  no  doubt  the  one  she  had  executed  at  Beuzeval  the  year 
before,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  some  of  the  praises 
sung  by  the  painter  Busson,  as  we  have  just  read  in  Aime 
Millet’s  letter. 

This  same  year,  1866,  she  finished  a  big  landscape  com¬ 
menced  sometime  before  this  and  certainly  thought  of  much 
earlier  which  was  to  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  her  talent,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1867, 
the  «  View  of  Paris  seen  from  the  heights  of  the  Trocadero 
looking  towards  the  Pont  d’lena  »,  which  is  to  be  found 
to-day  in  the  Doucet  Collection.  Although  visibly  permeated 
with  a  strong  Corot  influence,  this  picture,  which  is  both 
traditional  and  modern,  solid  and  finished  in  technique, 
shows  the  painter  to  have,  if  not  a  definite  artistic  persona¬ 
lity  as  yet,  at  least  a  strong  tendency  to  find  her  own  emanci¬ 
pation,  to  fly  with  her  own  wings  and  strike  out  towards 
a  new  objective  —  that  of  light.  Certainly  the  element  of 
grey  or  tone  values  dominates  that  of  colour  values  in  this 
silvery,  misty  painting,  which  is  a  proof  that  at  this  moment 
the  painter’s  vision  was  still  very  near  to  that  of  Corot ; 
but  there  is  proof  also  of  development  in  her  faculty  of  obser¬ 
vation  and  her  aptitude  to  express  her  visual  sensation,  for 
she  has  somehow  managed  to  give  life  to  this  subtle  tender 
grisaille,  and  to  make  one  understand  the  particular  nature 
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of  the  radiance  which  envelops  the  landscape  :  it  is  evidently 
that  delicate,  cold,  transparent  light  so  peculiar  to  Paris, 
especially  between  seasons,  when  winter  is  ending  and 
spring  is  in  the  air. 

Her  success,  in  this  direction,  is  so  definite  that  this  land¬ 
scape  may  fairly  be  considered  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  that  brilliant  flight  on  which  the  artist  now  embarked, 
discovering  and  gradually  conquering  the  rendering  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  atmosphere,  which  caused  her  later 
to  be  classed  among  the  foremost  of  the  impressionist  group. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  luminist  qualities  should  be 
found  in  another  outdoor  picture  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  see  —  a  sea  picture,  I  believe,  which  she  executed  the 
following  year  (1867)  at  Roz-Bras  (Finistere)  and  which 
figures  in  the  catalogue  of  the  1868  Salon,  where  this  time 
she  exhibited  alone,  for  her  sister  Edma  had  married  a  naval 
officer,  living  at  Cherbourg,  the  year  before,  and  had  given 
up  the  study  of  painting. 


We  (x)  have  seen  that  Mme  Morisot  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  had  known  Manet  at  the  Louvre.  He  him¬ 
self  who  was  married  and  together  with  his- 
young  wife  was  living  with  his  mother  (the 
widow  of  a  very  distinguished  magistrate)  had  often  invited 
them  to  see  his  work,  and  in  the  course  of  these  visits  a  strong 
feeling  of  sympathy  had  sprung  up  between  Mme  Manet 
and  Mme  Morisot.  They  commenced  a  friendship  which  was- 
made  the  closer  by  a  similarity  of  tastes  and  opinions,  and (*) 


(*)  Emancipation. 
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a  likeness  of  education  natural  enough  among  people  belon¬ 
ging  to  the  same  walk  of  society. 

-'Manet,  who  had  a  horror  of  professional  models,  obtained 
permission  from  Mme  Morisot  to  include  her  daughter  Berthe 
in  his  picture  «  The  Balcony  »,  which  he  painted  in  1868 
and  showed  at  the  Salon  in  1869.  During  the  sittings  in  the 
painter’s  studio,  where  she  came  accompanied  by  her  mother, 
the  daughter  had  constantly  examined  his  work''  All  these 
oil-paintings,  pastels,  pen-drawings,  so  varied,  so  alive,  so 
strange,  many  of  them  startling  in  their  revelation  of  unex¬ 
pected  aspects  of  life  under  the  most  everyday,  sometimes 
the  most  commonplace  reality,  were  a  revelation  to  Berthe, 
and  by  enlarging  her  outlook  helped  her  to  become  cons¬ 
cious  of  her  own  power,  to  turn  to  advantage  her  own  natu¬ 
ral  gifts,  and  particularly  that  sense  of  modernism,  which 
she  felt  stirring  within  her  and  was  only  asking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  coming  to  the  surface  and  expressing  itself, 
v  Until  now  she  had  been  too  exclusively  engaged  in  extrac¬ 
ting  a  rather  standardized  type  of  beauty  from  nature, 
a  generalised  and  classical  beauty,  founded  on  the  judi¬ 
cious  counsels  of  Corot,  which  had  perhaps  been  applied  by 
Oudinot  a  little  too  narrowly,  and  she  had  neglected  that 
other  aspect  of  life  so  dear  to  Manet,  the  contemporary  note 
characterising  an  epoch,  or  a  group,  and  towards  this  she 
now  found  herself  to  be  naturally  drawn.  Certainly  from  this 
moment  her  painting  commenced  to  show  signs  of  an  evolu¬ 
tion  towards  the  representation  of  modern  life.  The  first 
manifestations  are  to  be  seen  in  the  study  of  portraiture, 
which  she  probably  took  up  at  the  instigation  of  the  painter 
of  «  Olympia  »,  though  a  liking  for  it  had  come  earlier  — 
perhaps  in  the  studio  of  Corot,  where  she  had  doubtless 
admired  the  admirable  figures  painted  by  the  master./Be 
that  as  it  may,  Manet  undoubtedly  swayed  her  in  his  own 
direction  towards  the  study  of  the  figure,  if  only  by  his 
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example  in  representing  her  in  six  paintings,  one  etching, 
and  two  lithographs  (x).  But  it  must  be  understood  that  by 
example,  I  do  not  suggest  that  there  was  imitation,  nor 
similarity  of  method,  and  still  less  of  handling,  but  simply 
a  natural  affinity .vBerthe  Morisot’s  art,  free  from  any  roman¬ 
tic  inclination,  most  frequently  sings  the  praises  of  actual 
light,  and  has  in  common  with  Manet’s,  which  the  inner 
light  of  the  spirit  chiefly  illumines,  nothing  but  this  charac¬ 
teristic,  that  I  have  mentioned,  of  observation  of  modern 
life.  Again  this  very  sense  of  the  modern,  which  is  more  vio¬ 
lent  and  intense  in  Manet,  has  been  expressed  by  our  artist 
in  a  very  different  manner,  quite  personal  to  herself.  Whe¬ 
reas  in  Manet’s  work,  the  actual  painting,  which  shows 
all  those  qualities  of  simplicity  and  sobriety  we  find  in  the 
great  classic  masters  of  execution,  addresses  itself  equally 
to  mind  and  senses,  i  becomes  above  all  an  outward  and 
visual  ’"'matter  under  the  brush  of  Berthe  Morisot,  whom 
the  habits  of  fashionable  existence  had  led,  as  Roger  Marx 
has  subtly  noted,  «  to  get  inspiration  from  this  feminine 
dandyism  which,  according  to  Jules  Laforgue,  is  la  beaute  de 
I’etre  en  toilette  ».  They  are  very  different  too  in  technique. 
In  Manet  everything  is  weighed  and  considered  ;  elimination 
and  synthesis  play  their  parts  ;  his  touch,  following  the  res¬ 
trained  emotion  of  the  artist  is  always  calm,  and  his  sober 
colour  seems  to  be  lit  up  and  made  alive  both  by  the  light 
of  nature  and  by  the  light  of  his  own  mentality .  On  the 
contrary,  in  Berthe  Morisot’s  case  the  touch  is  always  varied 
according  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  :  sometimes 
it  weighs  on  and  sometimes  skims  over  the  surface  ;  here 
spreads  itself  creamy,  fat,  and  rich  in  substance,  there 


(!)  The  most  important  of  his  portraits  of  her  was  the  one  he 
did  in  1869,  and  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1873  under 
the  title  of  «  Le  Repos  ». 
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becomes  light,  silky,  and  suggestive,  but  it  is  always 
expressive,  and  allows  one  to  follow  every  phase  of  emotion 
in  the  painter,  whose  colour  vibrates  with  real  radiance  : 
for  her  art,  based  on  the  actual  aspect  of  things,  springing 
first  from  the  silvery  palette  of  Corot,  is  gradually  enriched 
by  the  luminous  discoveries  of  Claude  Monet ;  whilst  Manet’s 
sombre  palette,  laden  with  the  colours  of  Frantz  Hals  and 
Goya,  gained  no  great  brilliance  from  the  light  of  Impres¬ 
sionism. 

vPhe  ascendancy  that  Manet  seems  to  have  exercised  over 
the  art  of  Berthe  Morisot  has  been  considerably  exaggera¬ 
ted,  and  was  not  in  any  way  comparable  with  the  heavy 
yoke  he  wielded  over  the  painting  of  an  Eva  Gonzales.  The 
truth  is  that  there  was  an  exchange  of  influence  between 
them  ;  and  if  Manet,  by  his  example,  put  Berthe  Morisot 
on  the  way  of  modernism  which  she  was  to  follow,  she  on 
her  side  helped  by  the  charm  of  her  colour  to  lighten  and 
enliven  the  sombre  range  of  the  painter  of  «  Olympia  ». 

Without  talking  more  about  the  reciprocity  of  these 
influences,  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that,  among 
the  early  works  of  Berthe  Morisot  only  the  pastel  portrait 
of  a  «  Young  woman  wearing  a  black  shawl  »  shows  any 
approach  in  gravity  of  colour  to  the  rather  low  toned 
harmonies  of  Manet.  This  is  a  small  pastel  which,  according 
to  its  owner,  M.  Gabriel  Thomas,  who  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  identify  the  sitter,  must  go  back  in  date  to  the 
year  1867,  and  after  this  one  has  to  wait  two  more  years 
before  meeting  another  painting  by  our  artist  :  this  inter¬ 
ruption  results  from  her  destruction,  according  to  her  rela¬ 
tives,  of  a  number  of  works  which  she  considered  merely  as 
trial  essays. 

It  was  only  in  1869  that  she  showed  herself  again  ;  but 
this  time  it  was  in  a  really  original  work  the  «  View  of  the 
little  harbour  of  Lorient  »  (Fig.  1)  which,  after  belonging 
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to  Manet,  is  to-day  one  of  the  choicest  things  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  M.  Gabriel  Thomas.  In  the  work  of  her  youthful 
period  this  is  the  first  example  in  which  the  artist  is  entirely 
herself  ;  a  frank  delicate  painting,  the  radiant  harmony  of 
which  is  a  real  feast  for  the  eyes,  and  which  already  has  in  it 
the  germ  of  all  her  future  work,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal 
elements  of  her  technique,  her  aesthetic  ideas,  and  her  style. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  great  importance  attached  to 
the  action  of  sunlight  on  the  local  colour  of  the  objects 
themselves.  The  artist  does  not  attempt  so  far  to  decompose 
the  colour,  or  to  analyse  it,  but  faithful  to  the  principles 
of  Corot,  she  gives  herself  up  to  rendering  the  general  truth, 
and  succeeds  in  establishing  the  happiest  harmonic  balance, 
the  most  perfect  relationship,  between  the  three  chief  colour 
divisions  of  earth,  sea  and  sky.  Then  there  is  another 
element  in  the  beauty  of  the  painting  which  announces 
the  coming  of  fresh  developments  in  her  art  —  in  the 
very  modem  note  of  elegance  which  is  produced  by  the 
charming  Little  figure,  that  her  witty  and  lively  brush 
has  introduced,  sitting  on  the  parapet  of  the  (quay,  who 
is  no  other  than  Mme  Pontillon,  in  a  white  costume, 
sheltering  herself  under  a  light  sunshade ;  this  is  a  deli¬ 
cious  morceau  which  foreshadows  the  original  contribution 
that  the  genius  of  Beithe  Morisot  was  soon  to  bring  to  the 
life  of  her  times  ;  for  it  would  seem  to  be  the  first  example 
of  that  little  world  of  ephemeral  and  charming  beings,  so 
characteristic  of  their  period  ,who  will  in  future  add  life  to 
her  spontaneous  landscapes. 

^An  this  year,  1869,  she  also  completed,  in  a  single  compo¬ 
sition  belonging  to  Mme  Forget,  the  portraits  of  her  mother 
and  sister  (Fig.  2),  a  painting  of  quite  classical  execution, 
in  which  light  and  dark  ranges  of  greys  are  predominant  in 
the  shadows  and  darker  half  tones.  This  gives  full  relief  to 
the  delicate  passages  of  colour  in  the  elegant  hand  of  Mme  Mo- 
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risot  and  to  the  book  in  a  dark  green  binding  that  she 
is  holding,  which  seems  to  be  enveloped  in  the  same 
vibrating  light,  heralding  the  impressionistic  treatment  of 
light  and  atmosphere  that  was  yet  to  come. 

In  a  letter  she  wrote  to  her  sister,  after  her  return  to 
Paris  at  the  end  of  1869,  there  occur  these  remarks,  brief 
and  simple  as  a  statement  of  accounts,  but  nevertheless 
throwing  light  on  her  modesty,  on  her  artistic  conscience  : 
«  I  have  had  a  visit  to-day  from  Puvis  de  Chavannes  ;  he 
saw  what  I  did  at  Lorient,  and  appeared  to  find  it  not  too 
bad.  »  Farther  on  she  added  :  «  The  Manets  came  to  see  us 
last  Tuesday  evening  ;  we  went  into  the  studio  ;  to  my 
great  surprise  and  delight,  I  received  great  praise.  » 

I  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  It 
was  at  the  house  of  Alfred  Stevens,  the  painter,  then  an 
intimate  friend  of  Manet,  that  she  made  his  acquaintance, 
probably  at  the  beginning  of  1867,  and  from  that  moment 
he  became  one  of  the  most  assiduous  of  visitors  at  the  recep¬ 
tions  in  the  rue  Franklin,  which  were  interrupted  by  the 
war  of  1870.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  Commune,  when 
M.  Morisot  took  refuge  with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  Saint- 
Germain,  it  was  on  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  artist  who 
warmly  invited  them  to  come  and  join  him  there.  They 
only  remained  for  a  short  time  in  this  town,  which  they 
left  as  soon  as  the  Government,  provisionally  installed  at 
Versailles,  made  its  return  to  Paris.  Here  is  a  portion  of  a 
letter  that  Berthe  sent  at  this  time  to  her  sister  Edma, 
which  I  quote  because  it  shows  her  imperturbably  given 
over  to  her  art,  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  :  «  I  wanted  to 
work,  and  tried  to  do  a  water-colour  from  nature  :  impos¬ 
sible.  Felt  like  a  child  who  had  never  done  anything  ;  the 
country  here  is  splendid,  quite  exceptional,  but  is  always  seems 
to  me  that  marine  subjects  are  easier  to  grasp  —  one  more 
reason  for  going  to  Cherbourg.  » 
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If  the  war  with  Germany,  which  broke  out  in  the  course 
of  1870,  spoilt  her  projects  and  held  back  her  work,  she  did 
not  discontinue  it.  It  was  indeed  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
that  Berthe  took  up  water  colour  painting  and  so  enriched 
her  means  of  expression.  The  idea  came  to  her  when  copying 
a  fan  that  Degas  had  given  to  her.  This  rapid  and  delightful 
medium  suited  her  talent  so  well  that  from  this  time  onwards 
she  made  constant  use  of  it  and  soon  acquired  a  mastery 
over  it  which  no  painter  of  her  generation,  save  Jongkind, 
could  equal.  No  one  better  than  she  knew  how  to  make 
use  of  the  whiteness  of  paper,  sometimes  allowing  it  to  appear 
in  all  its  brilliance  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  force 
and  freshness  to  the  touches  of  colour  next  to  it ;  sometimes 
allowing  it  to  shine  through  by  diluting  the  colour  till  it 
became  almost  a  question  of  painting  with  water,  and  by 
these  means  obtained  the  subtlest  gradations,  the  finest 
and  most  delicate  neutralisations  by  the  side  of  vibrating 
accents  of  light  and  colour.  Studies  like  «  At  Gennevilliers  » 
(Fig.  11),  «  Boating  »  (Fig.  12),  «  Lunch  in  the  open  air  », 
which  belong  to  M.  and  Mme  E.  Rouart,  and  «  In  the  Coun¬ 
try  »,  owned  by  MUe  Gobillard  ;  all  sparkling  sketches  in 
which  the  most  delicate  greys,  blues,  and  pale  greens,  lie 
quivering,  and  in  which  the  brush  strokes,  sometimes  sharp 
as  a  scratch  and  at  others  soft  as  a  caress,  are  always  amusing 
and  unexpected,  stand  among  others  as  decisive  evidence, 
and  will  remain  as  things  unique  in  their  way. 

To  1871  belongs  the  portrait  in  pastel  of  her  sister,  Mme  Pon- 
tillon,  to  whom  the  work  belonged,  and  by  whom  it  was 
left  to  the  Louvre,  entering  the  gallery  in  1922.  There  is 
no  lack  of  firmness  in  the  modelling  of  the  face,  but  a 
large  portion  of  the  background  is  of  a  flat  gray  tone. 
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uniform,  and  assertive,  making  so  violent  an  opposition 
to  the  too  black  mass  of  the  frock,  as  to  be  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  it,  while  actually  weakening  the  vigour  of  the 
head,  the  lighting  of  which  is  made  to  appear  forced  and 
livid  rather  than  natural  by  this  hard  contrast  of  tone.  For 
the  second  (and  the  last)  time,  I  seem  to  see  in  this  work 
some  reminiscence  or  reflection  of  the  sober,  rather  saddened 
palette  of  Manet. 


E3 


We  are  now  about  to  watch  a  new  and  delightful  efflo¬ 
rescence,  the  veritable  springtide  of  her  unfolding  genius. 
After  the  time  of  researches,  hesitations  and  uncertainties, 
when  influences  are  to  be  devined  rather  than  seen,  but 
when  even  in  the  most  accomplished  of  her  paintings  like 
the  «  View  of  Paris  »,  in  the  Doucet  Collection,  and  «  The 
little  harbour  at  Lorient  »,  in  the  Gabriel  Thomas  Collection, 
the  technique  is  still  visibly  dependent  on  the  admirable 
formula  of  Corot  ;  this  technique  begins  in  1872  to  widen, 
to  grow  freer,  to  be  transformed  till  it  becomes  the  marvel¬ 
lous  and  docile  instrument  which  was  to  allow  her  to  create 
in  the  following  year  (a  quite  especially  fruitful  one)  a  whole 
sheaf  of  works,  the  most  remarkable  of  which,  «  The  Cradle  », 
marks  the  end  of  her  first  and  what  one  might  call  her  «  clas¬ 
sical  »  manner,  and  the  moment  when  now  definitely  emanci¬ 
pated,  she  becomes  fully  herself. 

This  painting  was  preceded  by  various  works  like  the 
«  Little  Girl  with  Hyacinths  » (Fig.  3),  in  the  Gabriel  Thomas 
Collection,  a  fluent  pastel  dated  early  in  1872,  the  chief 
charm  of  which  lies  in  the  suavity  of  its  tender  colour,  ran¬ 
ging  from  the  exquisite  notes  of  hyacinths  growing  from 
an  old  white  faience  pot,  to  the  pale  face  of  the  child,  the 
most  precious  flower  in  this  clear  painting,  if  slightly  chilly 
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in  its  classic  purity.  There  is  a  rather  later  work,  «  On 
the  Cliffs,  Les  Petites  Dalles  »  (Fig.  4),  making  part  of 
the  same  collection,  which  shows  a  fresh  advance  as 
colourist  and  as  painter  of  modern  life.  It  is  a  landscape 
animated  by  the  charming  silhouette  of  Mme  Pontillon, 
in  an  elegant  white  dress  with  an  amusing  light  straw 
hat.  She  is  seated  in  a  meadow  on  a  folding  stool, 
wrapped  in  a  short  mantle  with  a  lapel  of  red  silk, 
which  flings  a  ringing  note  into  the  cool,  quiet  harmony  of 
the  white  figure  and  green  landscape,  while  a  dark  blue 
sunshade,  lying  open  in  the  grass,  adds  another  gay  accent 
to  the  colour  scheme.  A  gentle  radiance  enfolds  both  sitter 
and  landscape  and  is  clearly  the  work  of  a  painter  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  play  of  light. 

Following  this,  there  came  early  in  1873  a  portrait  of  her 
cousin,  «  Mme  Boursier  and  her  daughter  »,  where  we  find 
the  same  qualities  of  fullness  of  modelling,  justness  of  values, 
refinement  of  visual  sensibility,  and  delicate  virtuosity 
of  handling.  It  would  be  difficult  to  realise  a  more  perfect 
relationship  between  figure  and  background.  A  gentle  sil¬ 
very  light  floods  the  fresh  complexioned  faces  of  the  young 
woman  and  child,  and  glances  lightly  on  the  black  corsage 
of  one  and  the  little  blue  frock  of  the  other,  while  its  quive¬ 
ring,  transparent  grey  dwells  gently  on  the  reddish  brown 
of  the  piano  and  the  purplish  grey  spread  of  wall,  which 
forms  the  background. 

But  this  interest  in  subtle  variations  of  light  is  still  more 
accentuated  in  the  masterly  canvas  called  «  The  Cradle  » 
(Fig.  5),  belonging  to  Mme  Forget,  also  dating  from  1873, 
in  which  the  artist  has  again  represented  her  sister,  Mme  Pon¬ 
tillon,  sitting  near  her  baby  which  one  glimpses,  lying 
asleep,  through  the  muslin  curtains.  Showing  here  a 
visual  sensibility  of  the  most  amazing  delicacy,  she  has 
managed  to  exalt  the  intimate  little  scene  by  enveloping 
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it  in  the  purest  and  gentlest  light,  and  by  creating  a 
delightful  harmonic  contrast  between  the  cold  .slightly 
bluish  whiteness  of  the  alcove  curtains,  which  one  catches 
sight  of  at  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and  the  richer  paleness 
of  those  of  the  cradle  which  in  the  foreground  are  warmed 
by  a  soft  yellow  light.  This  enchanting  opposition  is  very 
finely  observed  and  is  discretely  enforced  by  a  few  happ}' 
accents  of  colour  :  here  a  pale  rose  galoon  trimming  the 
cradle  curtain ;  there  at  the  top  of  its  canopy  a  vivid  rose  colou¬ 
red  7silk  ribbon  answered  very  aptly  by  an  opportune  spot  of 
blue.  No  longer  is  a  trace  to  be  found  of  any  influence,  of  any 
formula  intervening.  Even  the  imprint  of  Corot,  which  up 
to  now  had  seemed  almost  indelible,  though  showing  more 
or  less  conspicuously,  no  longer  appeared  at  all.  Yet  the 
handling  of  the  picture,  modem,  lively,  and  original  as  it 
looked,  proclaimed  the  use  of  the  most  authentically  tra¬ 
ditional  means  of  execution.  True  these  means  might  appear 
new  in  this  year  (1873),  when  convention  constantly  prevai¬ 
led  over  tradition  ;  when  the  light  palette  of  Corot  had  only 
partly  ousted  the  romantic  formula,  and  when  the  sauces 
of  Couture  were  succeeded  by  the  oiliness  of  Bonnat  :  yet 
actually  they  contained  our  oldest  realistic  tradition  very 
simply  and  exactly. 

This  suave  little  masterpiece  is  in  fact  closely  linked  by  a 
quality  of  sensibility  and  emotion  —  very  rare  in  the  pain¬ 
ting  of  its  time  —  to  the  art  of  the  best  French  painters 
from  the  anonymous  author  of  the  «  Nativity  of  Autun  » 
to  Chardin,  by  way  of  Fouquet ;  for  one  finds  there,  in  the 
same  gently  veiled  atmosphere,  in  the  same  half-light,  under 
which  people  and  things  seem  to  be  in  some  way  slightly 
transfigured,  the  same  French  qualities  of  finesse  in  obser¬ 
vation,  a  taste  for  the  real,  for  sensibility  and  feeling,  for 
harmony  and  measure,  and  finally  for  beauty  of  matter, 
for  quality  and  freshness  of  colour.  There  are  all  the  signs 
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of  supreme  success.  It  is  at  once  well  seen,  felt  and  painted, 
a  work  which  marks  the  accomplishment  of  a  decided  step 
in  Berthe  Morisot’s  career  by  showing  her  freed  from  every 
influence,  truly  emancipated  yet  ever  following  the  great 
traditional  furrow  in  which  she  had  hitherto  been  kept 
thanks  to  the  admirable  teaching  of  Corot.  This  had  helped 
her  to  reach  little  by  little  to  the  height  of  the  master  ;  and 
now  this  picture  crowns  superbly  the  cycle  of  a  period  of 
production  I  have  ventured  to  call  «  classic  ».  But  it  is  the 
admirable  fusion  in  it  of  light  and  colour  which  stamps 
it  as  a  superior  work  having  roots  in  the  great  tradition  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  very  modern  balance  struck  by  the  artist 
between  the  permanent  element  —  I  mean  the  local  colour 
proper  to  certain  objects  —  and  the  essentially  changing, 
living,  pulsing  element  —  that  is,  the  coloured  light  which 
envelops  them  and  imposes  on  them  its  tonality  of  the  mo¬ 
ment  without  making  them  lose  anything  of  their  fullness 
of  volume,  or  distinctness  of  form. 

And  so  by  this  arrival  in  her  work  (in  which  it  infuses 
new  life)  of  the  quality  of  true  daylight,  which  had  been 
almost  absent  from  our  work  since  the  time  of  Chardin,, 
the  genius  of  Berthe  Morisot  had  joined  up  with  our  great 
pictorial  tradition.  We  shall  now  see  it  enriched,  enlarged, 
amplified,  and  carried  away  on  the  current  of  spontaneous 
lyric  enthusiasm,  which  commenced  to  sweep  the  younger 
school  in  one  great  crusade  for  the  conquest  of  light. 
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After  (x)  painting  in  1873  «  The  Cradle  »,  and  thereby 
revealing  the  most  admirable  gifts  as  a  painter 
of  interiors,  and  a  mastery  of  the  traditional  methods 
of  craftsmanship,  which  linked  her  with  the  best 
of  our  painters  in  the  past,  our  artist  executed  another  work 
of  entirely  different  aim  and  handling,  brushed  with  easy 
freedom  and  rapidity.  This  picture,  «  Hide-and-Seek  »  (Fig.  6) 
not  only  placed  her  at  the  head  of  the  painters  of  open  air 
subjects,  but  went  so  far  as  to  present  the  most  complete 
manifestation  at  the  moment  of  a  new  or  rather  renewed 
art,  which  was  to  be  baptised  the  following  year  as  «  Impres¬ 
sionism  »  for  the  whole  of  the  aesthetic  of  this  movement,  if 
not  all  its  technique,  is  already  contained  in  this  extraor¬ 
dinarily -precocious  work. 

It  is  a  clear  landscape,  filled  with  morning  light,  proba¬ 
bly  painted  in  the  charming  countryside  of  the  Oise  at  Mau- 
recourt,  where  Berthe  at  this  time  paid  long  visits  to  her 
sister  at  the  family  property  of  the  Pontillons.  In  the  fore¬ 
ground  a  young  mother  and  her  baby  play  at  hide-and-seek 
around  a  bush  in  the  long  grass  ;  fields  spread  out  to  the 
distant  slopes,  where  light  masses  of  green  partly  hiding 
roofs  and  gables  are  drawn  with  a  large  brush  in  paint  at 
once  refined  and  generous  in  substance  ;  the  whole  lies  under 
a  milky  sky  bathed  in  a  silvery  misty  atmosphere  which 
delights  the  eyes.  This  painting  which  first  belonged  to  Fdouard 
Manet,  then  to  M.  Theodore  Duret,  bears  the  mark  of  a  light, 
quick-witted,  original  talent,  not  made  up  from  any  bor¬ 
rowed  qualities,  and,  like  «  The  Cradle  »  is  deliciously  impre¬ 
gnated  with  that  subtle  feminine  sensibility  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  the  artist, 
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and  which  appears  to  be  unique,  one  must  admit,  in  the  mo¬ 
dem  French  School.  But  although  executed  in  the  same 
year  as  «  The  Cradle  »,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  it, 
except  the  quality  of  emotion  and  sentiment ;  otherwise 
they  differ  profoundly  :  it  is  a  work  springing  entirely  from 
the  impression  received,  very  different  in  the  methods  of 
seeing  and  of  realisation  used  by  the  painter.  In  « The  Cradle  », 
for  example,  she  has  not  sacrificed  the  local  colour  of  the 
objects  represented  to  the  changing  fugitive  colour  of  the 
sunlight  which,  arriving  filtered  and  weakened,  as  it  naturally 
would  do  in  an  interior,  gently  envelops  but  does  not  absorb 
them  ;  in  this  way  the  local  colour  is  transformed  but  not 
destroyed  by  the  light.  Quite  otherwise  in  «  Hide-and- 
Seek  »  where  everything  is  subordinated  to  light,  considered 
as  the  source  of  all  life,  in  such  fashion  that  the  colour  of 
things  is  attenuated  in  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  mor¬ 
ning  in  which  both  forms  and  volumes  tend  to  vanish.  One 
sees  the  whole  aesthetic  of  Impressionism  in  all  its  force  and 
weakness  (if  not  yet  all  its  technique)  already  contained  in 
this  painting  which  was  to  figure  the  next  year  at  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  budding  new  school. 

This  took  place  at  Nadar’s  Gallery,  in  the  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  with  the  title  of  «  The  Anonymous  Society  of 
Painters,  Sculptors  and  Engravers  ».  It  was  here  that  a  pic¬ 
ture  by  Claude  Monet  entitled  «  Impression  »  gained  for  the 
exhibitors  of  the  group  the  name  of  Impressionist  painters, 
applied  in  derision,  for  they  found  more  detractors  than 
admirers.  One  need  not  be  astonished  at  the  unpopularity 
which  was  theirs,  for  this  has  always  been  the  ransom  deman¬ 
ded  of  innovators.  Besides,  how  should  the  eyes  of  a  public 
accustomed  to  the  insipid  tameness  of  academic  colouring 
or  to  the  fictitious  charm  of  bitumen  beloved  by  the  Roman¬ 
tics,  become  suddenly  attuned  to  the  orgies  of  light  of  the 
younger  school  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  Berthe,  who  had  exhibited 
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a  dozen  works  ;  « The  Cradle »,  «  On  the  Cliffs  »,  and  « Hide- 
and-Seek  »  among  them,  did  meet  with  a  certain  amount  of 
recognition,  for  a  few  admirers  brought  her  efforts  to  notice, 
even  though  they  did  not  understand  them  fully.  Among 
these  was  Paul  Burty,  who  wrote  in  the  Petite  Republique 
of  the  25th  April,  1874,  «  This  picture  is  a  perfect  work  in 
its  feeling  for  observation,  freshness  of  colouring,  and  mana¬ 
gement  of  the  distances.  »  After  this  she  sent  no  more  to  the 
official  Salons.  The  new  School  henceforth  was  to  find  in 
her  one  of  its  most  ardent  disciples.  In  fact,  she  will  now 
constantly  be  seen.  As  Mallarme  wrote,  «  In  the  front  rank 
of  the  closely  watched  manifestations  of  impressionism, 
usually  near  to  Monet  and  Renoir,  somewhere  where  Degas 
was  to  be  found,  in  front  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  or  Whistler  », 
and  often  in  (the  company  of  «  Cezanne,  Pissarro,  Rouart, 
Sisley,  Caillebotte,  Guillaumin,  before  Impressionism  became 
consecrated.  » 

It  seems  that  during  this  exhibition  our  artist  became 
conscious  of  the  drawbacks  of  an  exaggerated  predomi¬ 
nance  of  light,  and  realised  that  if  in  her  «  Hide-and-Seek  » 
picture  it  had  resulted  in  a  certain  loss  of  colour  and  form, 
in  other  or  her  works  it  had  gone  so  far  as  to  make  them 
almost  disappear,  in  favour  of  simple  spots  or  patches  of 
colour.  A  seascape,  «  The  Quay  »  (Fig.  7),  which  she  painted 
a  little  later,  during  the  summer  of  1874,  at  Fecamp  where 
she  had  been  staying  with  her  mother  after  her  father’s 
death,  shows  in  fact  that  she  immediately  re-acted  against 
this  tendency.  The  relationship  between  earth,  sea  and  sky 
is  obtained  by  only  slight  variations  of  tone,  but  they  are 
seen  so  justly  and  are  so  perfectly  distinguished  that  they 
give  an  impression  of  both  colour  and  substance  of  excep¬ 
tional  fullness  :  the  local  tone  of  each  of  these  three  divisions, 
I  mean  the  general  truth  of  colour  of  each,  is  marvellously 
combined  with  the  colour  of  the  light,  which  influences  them. 
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but  which  far  from  weakening  them  seems  to  give  them  life 
with  its  quivering  brilliance,  just  as  the  fresh  sea  breeze 
appears  to  bring  them  further  animation  and  sparkle.  And 
then  how  rich,  fat  and  generous  is  the  actual  substance 
of  the  paint.  Whether  it  expresses  the  infinite  depth  of  the 
sky,  the  solid  mass  of  the  quay,  or  the  liquid  mass  of  the 
water  on  which  boats  are  swaying,  with  the  fine  lines  of  their 
rigging  curiously  detailed  by  the  painter,  and  rapidly  drawn 
with  accents  and  subtle  touches  worthy  of  the  eye  and  hand 
of  a  van  Goyen  or  a  Guardi. 

At  the  end  of  1874,  about  a  year  after  her  father’s  death, 
she  married  Eugene  Manet,  a  brother  of  the  artist ;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year  she  organised,  together 
with  Claude  Monet,  Sisley  and  Renoir,  a  sale  which  took 
place  at  the  Hotel  Drouot  on  the  24th  March  1875  :  one 
of  her  water-colours,  «  On  the  Edge  of  the  Woods  »,  found  a 
purchaser  at  45  francs,  while  her  pastel,  «  Little  Girl  with 
Hyacinths  »  was  bought  by  M.  Gabriel  Thomas  (an  amateur 
of  perception  who  seemed,  at  that  time,  a  very  bold  man) 
for  the  sum  of  320  francs  ;  and  her  painting  «  Interior  »  for 
480,  this  being  the  tallest  price  fetched  during  the  sale,  the 
average  of  which  only  reached  100  francs. 

She  passed  the  spiing  of  1875  at  Gennevilliers,  then  still- 
quite  a  delightful  suburb.  A  delicate  water-colour,  which 
belongs  to  M.  and  Mme  E.  Rouart,  called  «  At  Gennevilliers  » 
(Fig.  8)  dates  from  this  time,  and  taken  with  the  amusing 
scene  «  The  Washerwomen’s  Niche  »,  and  a  fine  study  of  an 
interior,  «  Melancholy  »  (Fig.  9)  show  her  in  possession  of 
the  surest  and  most  subtle  method.  The  last  painting  with 
its  beauty  of  diffused  light,  its  freshness  and  delicacy  of 
colour,  richness  of  substance,  and  mastery  of  the  brushwork, 
proves  that  her  work,  as  an  «  intimiste  »,  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  her  landscapes. 
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When  the  summer  came  she  and  her  husband  visited 
England,  and  from  this  journey  she  brought  back  studies 
brimful  of  talent,  like  that  delightful  grisaille,  quivering 
with  light,  in  which  «  M.  Eugene  Manet  in  profile  »  is  seen 
in  a  room  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  front  of  a  bow-window 
filled  with  dazzling  radiance  ;  and  particularly  in  the  two 
little  seascapes,  of  the  E.  Rouart  collection,  painted  at  Ram¬ 
sgate  where  she  and  her  husband  made  quite  a  long  stay. 
I  mention  these  because  they  seem  peculiarly  expressive 
of  her  very  original  gift  as  a  painter  of  fashionable  life. 

In  one  of  them,  «  Sea  piece  in  England  »  (Fig.  10),  the  sky 
is  grey  with  little  clear  spaces  of  pale  blue  ;  a  few  sailing 
boats  and  steamers  are  passing  in  the  distance  on  a  greenish 
blue  sea,  across  which  there  skims  a  boat  with  red-capped 
crew,  while  against  the  rose  coloured  sand  the  lively  silhouettes 
of  a  young  woman  and  two  babies  in  a  little  carriage  strike 
a  picturesque  and  amusing  note. 

The  other  seascape,  oc  A  corner  of  Ramsgate  beach » (Fig.  11) 
is  a  similarly  straightforward  study  vibrating  with  light, 
but  a  light  which  is  softened  and  lightly  veiled  by  the  mor¬ 
ning  heat  mists  ;  on  a  gently  rippling  sea,  steamers  and 
sailing  vessels  rock  at  anchor,  their  masts  and  rigging  swiftly 
drawn  with  a  fine  brush  breaking  the  horizontal  strip  of 
opalescent  sky,  which  spreads  its  delicate  pearl  grey  tint 
over  the  quiet  emerald  of  the  sea  and  the  tender  grey  of  the 
sands.  On  the  beach  amusing  little  figures  pass  by,  showing 
the  liveliest  and  wittiest  of  touches  in  handling  —  for  example, 
this  elegant  lady,  who  is  wearing  a  dress  with  bustle  complete, 
the  black  bodice  trimmed  with  white  lace,  and  who  disports 
a  golden  chignon  surmounted  by  a  tiny  pale  straw  hat, 
or  the  other  young  woman  a  little  farther  away,  near  some 
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silhouettes  of  children,  who  is  walking  towards  us  in  a  pink 
costume  and  a  white  yachting  cap. 

Beneath  their  lively  and  apparently  careless  air,  these 
paintings  have  lasting  qualities  among  the  most  sensitive 
and  precious  documents  on  fashionable  life  in  the  Second 
Empire.  By  them  Berthe  Morisot  is  linked  with  the  French 
Artists  like  Louis  Watteau,  of  Lille,  and  Gabriel  de  Saint- 
Aubin,  the  witty  recorders  of  feminine  coquetteries  ■  in  an 
age  of  refinement,  or  with  Eugene  Boudin,  a  no  less  amusing 
chronicler  of  our  fashionable  beaches.  For  in  spite  of  diffe¬ 
rences  in  period  and  social  surroundings,  these  four  artists 
share  the  same  keen  sense  of  modernity  with  that  other 
quality  common  to  masters  of  all  epochs  —  the  tendency 
to  style. 

But  one  finds  something  more  in  Berthe  Morisot’s  pic¬ 
tures,  something  eternal  which  dominates  this  seductive 
and  captivating  ephemeralism,  in  her  feeling  for  the  presence 
of  Nature  herself  and  her  elementary  forces,  expressed 
by  the  radiance  of  actual  light,  and  the  impression  she  can 
convey  of  the  open  air. 

For  our  artist  was  about  to  take  her  place  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  young  school,  which  might  justly  have  been 
called  the  School  of  Light.  In  «  Hide-and-Seek  »  she  had 
already  fixed  on  canvas  the  dazzling  light  of  open  air  ;  she 
was  now  to  describe  the  mysterious  and  more  discreet  charms 
of  subdued  light  in  the  boudoir  in  such  works  as  the  «  Woman 
in  a  pink  dressinggown  »,  and  «  Interior  »,  which  present 
similar  qualities  of  swift  handling  executed  as  if  at  one 
impulse,  and  in  which  she  showed  perhaps  the  same  weakness 
in  a  certain  exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  lighting 
entailling  a  corresponding  loss  of  local  tone  and  colour, 
and  consequent  vagueness  of  form  and  lack  of  volume. 
But  here  again  she  soon  recovered  herself,  and  although  she 
generally  reduced  the  full  compass  of  her  visual  observation 
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by  limiting  the  field  to  a  certain  effect  of  light,  the  brilliance 
of  which  she  rendered  marvellously  —  that  cold  morning 
radiance  which  not  only  attenuates  values  and  reduces  their 
force  of  contrast  but  also  neutralises  and  whitens  the  colour 
—  she  scarcely  ever  fell  into  the  excesses  of  impressionism, 
whose  high  priestess  she  was  justly  considered  to  be,  even 
at  this  early  epoch. 

«  There  is  but  one  real  impressionist  in  this  revolutionary 
group  »,  wrote  Paul  Mantz  in  Le  Temps  of  April  21st,  1 877, 
«  and  that  is  Mme  Berthe  Morisot.  Her  painting  has  all  the 
frankness  of  improvisation  ;  it  does  truly  give  the  idea  of 
an  «  impression  »  registered  by  a  sincere  eye  and  rendered 
again  by  a  hand  completely  without  trickery.  »  And  in  the 
following  year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  manifestation 
of  this  group  of  painters,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  M.  Theodore 
Duret,  in  a  booklet  now  very  rare,  which  he  called  «  The 
Impressionist  Painters  »,  and  which  contained  an  etching 
by  Renoir,  counted  her  along  with  Claude  Monet,  Sisley, 
Renoir,  and  Pissarro,  «  Among  the  five  painters  who  have 
developed  sufficient  originality  and  discovered  something 
so  striking  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  refer  to  them 
under  a  newly  invented  title,  held  in  common  :  the  original 
group  of  Impressionists.  » 


E 


The  special  contribution  made  by  the  Impressionist 
School  was  that  it  gave  the  preponderating  importance 
among  all  the  elements  which  may  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  a  painting,  to  light.  This  appeared  so  bold  an  innovation 
that  people  went  so  far  as  to  qualify  it  as  revolutionary. 
It  was  in  reality  but  a  return  to  an  old  aesthetic  truth  which 
linked  us  across  the  centuries  with  our  oldest  tradition  of 
realism,  that  of  our  ancestors  of  the  13th  century,  whose 
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great  plastic  work,  the  cathedral  (itself  built  up  of  light 
and  shadow)  had  for  its  last  aim  and  object  the  transparent 
painted  window,  that  is  to  say,  colour  submitted  with  incom¬ 
parable  refinements  to  the  vital,  ever  present  but  incessantly 
changing  action  of  light.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  it  was 
in  this  clear  valley  of  the  Seine,  in  the  centre  of  the  Ile-de- 
France,  and  almost  at  the  same  spot  from  which  the  Gothic 
current  had  sprung  rather  more  than  six  hundred  years 
ago,  that  Impressionism  in  its  turn  was  to  be  born  and  to 
irradiate  beneath  the  same  skies  and  bathed  in  the  same  deli¬ 
cate  light  —  Impressionism  which  was  to  regenerate  the  art 
of  painting  as  the  other  had  regenerated  the  art  of  building, 
and  with  it  the  whole  of  Art. 

When  one  examines  the  work  of  Berthe  Morisot  in  its 
entirety,  one  realises  that  all  the  paintings  which  she  produ¬ 
ced  before  about  1878  constitute  what  one  may  call  tentative 
or  preparatory  essays,  and  that  it  is  only  at  this  date,  or 
thereabouts  that,  together  with  Claude  Monet,  Sisley,  Renoir, 
and  Pissarro,  she  definitely  and  whole  heartedly  adventured 
on  the  exploration  of  the  world  of  delicate  luminous  grada¬ 
tions  that  was  then  taken  for  a  new  world,  so  long  had  it 
been  neglected  and  forgotten  since  Watteau,  Fragonard 
and  Chardin,  who  had  been  the  last  and  most  audacious 
of  its  discoverers  in  France.  For,  setting  aside  in  this  con¬ 
nexion  Degas,  who  was  less  a  luminist  than  a  continuator 
of  Ingres,  and  even  Manet,  the  renewer  of  the  great  classic 
traditions  (x),  who  for  objective  truth  of  lighting  substituted 
a  personal  rather  an  objective  light,  an  inner  vision  of  light 
strongly  tinctured  by  the  colour  of  his  genius,  Berthe  Morisot 


f1)  As  M.  Adrien  Mithouard  has  justly  remarked,  the  centre 
and  origin  of  Gothic  Art  have  their  seats  at  Saint-Denis  just  as 
at  Bougival  are  to  be  placed  the  origin  and  centre  of  Impressionism. 
(Le  Tourment  de  l’ Unite,  page  3x4). 
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was  before  everything  a  painter  of  sunlight  in  the  same 
right  as  her  great  impressionist  comrades.  But,  while  Claude 
Monet  and  Sisley,  breaking  with  tradition,  have  sacrificed 
everything  to  the  colour  of  this  light,  whose  evanescent 
enchantments  they  have  tried  to  render,  I  mean  that  dazzling 
radiance  which  destroys  both  local  colour  and  form,  Pis¬ 
sarro,  heir  of  Millet,  Renoir,  successor  of  the  Delacroix  who 
painted  the  «  Women  of  Algiers  »,  and  above  all  Berthe  Mori¬ 
sot,  authentic  descendant  of  Fragonard,  formed  by  the 
teaching  of  Corot,  have  striven  and  have  succeeded  in  esta¬ 
blishing  a  balance  growing  more  and  more  complete  between 
this  local  colour  and  the  colour  of  light,  that  is  to  say,  between 
tradition  and  individual  impression. 

Compared  with  the  traditionalist  art  of  Corot,  from  which 
it  had  emerged,  and  the  impressionist  art  of  Claude  Monet, 
towards  which  it  converges,  those  two  rivers  of  powerful 
current,  the  art  of  Berthe  Morisot  seems  like  a  charming 
stream,  the  crystal  waters  of  which  reflect  like  the  others 
some  patches  of  the  open  heavens,  but  more  often  mirror 
the  flowers  and  foliage,  the  sand  and  the  grasses  of  its  capri¬ 
ciously  changing  banks,  which  are  constantly  enlivened 
by  the  hum  and  rustle  of  the  brilliant  dragon-fly,  and  where 
in  the  fresh  morning  radiance  there  passes,  at  times,  the 
swift  and  dazzling  flight  of  the  kingfisher,  with  a  flash  like 
sparkling  emeralds,  lovely  jewels  of  a  moment. 

Paintings  dating  from  1876,  such  as  the  «  Young  Woman 
by  a  Window  »,  in  the  Museum  at  Montpellier,  the  «  Woman 
in  a  black  frock  »,  and  «  Young  Woman  dressed  for  a  Ball  », 
in  the  E.  Rouart  collection,  show  that  the  luministe  gave 
herself  up  to  the  search  for  rare  effects  of  colour,  in  which 
grey  remained  the  harmonising  link,  and  that  in  these  de¬ 
lightful  works  she  reached  the  most  delicate  accords  of  tint. 

Having  obtained  in  about  1878  both  richness  and  bril¬ 
liance  in  a  «  Woman  Sewing  »  (Fig.  13),  where  a  range  of  very 
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varied  and  delicious  greys  are  placed  between  the  deep, 
sonorous  blacks  of  hair  and  dress  and  the  luminous  whites 
of  lace  and  linen,  the  following  year  she  carried  out  with 
light  and  flowing  brushwork,  the  « Dark  Girl  fanning  herself# 
(Fig.  14),  in  which  the  amber  tones  of  the  face  contrast 
very  happily  with  the  soft  cool  whiteness  of  the  neck  and 
arms,  which  are  firmly  modelled  without  any  heaviness. 
In  this  painting  she  had  evolved  a  rather  slight  but  charming 
prelude  to  the  rarer,  more  fully  developed,  and  subtly  gra¬ 
duated  harmonies,  which  were  now  to  follow,  such  as  the 
impetuous  study,  «  Woman  in  grey  »  (Fig.  15),  belonging 
to  M.  and  Mme  E.  Rouart.  Here  the  painter  has  created 
a  sober  harmony  in  a  most  distinguished  a  range  of  colour, 
based  on  a  lilac  grey  tending  sometimes  towards  rose,  and  at 
others  towards  blue  under  the  action  of  the  shimmering 
diffused  light,  which  envelops  the  gracious  model  :  her  face 
delicately  modelled  and  quivering  with  life,  emerges  from  a 
skilful  confusion  of  silk  and  lace. 

About  this  time,  and  without  losing  any  of  those  rare 
qualities  of  the  luminist  and  colourist  revealed  by  this  fine 
study,  our  artist  reached  the  achievement  of  style  shown 
in  her  «  Young  Woman  at  a  Ball  »  (Fig.  16),  now  in  the  Lu¬ 
xembourg  Museum.  There  is  nothing  facile,  nor  heavily 
defined,  nor  monotonous  in  this  luminous  low-toned  har¬ 
mony  in  silver,  in  which  subtle  greys  sometimes  grow  pale 
and  then  again  revive  and  are  lightly  coloured  by  very  soft 
yellow  or  faded  lilac,  in  which  deliciously  graded  whites 
retain  their  brightness  among  all  these  other  light  tones, 
from  the  satin  of  the  bodice  and  the  snowy  gloves  of  a  quite 
Chardinesque  flavour  to  the  lily-like  carnation  of  neck  and 
face,  coloured  hardly  at  all  by  the  warmth  of  the  blood. 
But  the  beauty  of  this  work  comes  not  only  from  the  harmo¬ 
nious  relationship  of  these  subtle  shades,  there  is  also  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  linear  rhythm  of  decorative  tendency  woven 
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into  the  luminous  chiaroscuro  ;  there  is  a  light  line,  clear 
and  spontaneous,  which  appears  at  moments  to  define  the 
contour  of  the  shoulder  or  swelling  of  the  arm,  and  at  moments 
disappears  but  continues  its  course  and  may  be  divined, 
sustaining  the  form,  to  which  it  gives  direction,  movement, 
and  rhythm.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  genius  of  Berthe 
Morisot  may  here  have  drawn  near  to  the  art  of  the  purest 
in  style  of  our  old  Masters,  of  old  Jean  Clouet,  or  the  mys¬ 
terious  Corneille  de  Lyon,  for  example,  who  in  their  painting 
so  well  conciliated  those  irreconcilables  —  line  and  model¬ 
ling  ?  In  so  reviving  the  old  authority  of  line,  she  did  not 
confine  herself  to  rejoining  our  best  tradition  ;  rather  did 
she,  like  the  great  creators  of  every  age,  continue  it  by 
renewing  it,  and  so  prepared  the  way  for  future  researches, 
for  the  art  of  a  Toulouse-Lautrec,  a  van  Gogh,  an  Odilon 
Redon,  who  were  soon  to  disengage  the  intellectual  preci¬ 
sion  of  linear  draughtsmanship  from  the  vibrations  of  radiant 
light  as  well  as  from  the  mists  of  chiaroscuro,  and  in  their 
turn  to  bring  back  to  a  place  of  honour  in  our  modern  Art 
the  once  powerful  quality  of  the  arabesque. 

This  canvas  which  had  figured  in  April  1880  at  the  5th  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Impressionist  group  in  the  Rue  des  Pyramides, 
where  it  had  been  bought  by  the  painter  de  Nittis,  was  sold 
at  his  death  to  M.  Theodore  Duret,  and  when  the  latter  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  collection  in  1894  at  the  Hotel  Drouot,  the  State 
acquired  Berthe  Moritot’s  painting  for  the  sum  of  4.500  francs, 
on  the  intervention  of  Mallarme,  who  was  acquainted  with 
M.  Roujon,  the  Director  of  Fine  Arts. 

During  the  three  summers  of  1881,  1882  and  1883,  which 
she  passed  at  Bougival  where  her  husband  had  rented  a 
house  surrounded  by  a  delightful  garden  at  4  rue  de  la  Prin- 
cesse,  she  celebrated  on  canvas  with  the  most  glowing  lyri¬ 
cal  feeling  the  soft  radiance  of  light  in  the  Ile-de-France, 
at  the  very  spot  where  the  famous  battles  between  «  local 
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colour  »  and  vibrating  atmospheric  effects  of  light  were 
being  fought,  and  where  the  most  audacious  and  unfore¬ 
seen  metamorphoses  of  colour  were  being  brought  about 
in  impressionist  painting  under  the  changing  action  of  open 
sunlight.  An  exquisite  study  of  flowers,  «  Rose-mallows  » 
and  above  all  several  bright  landscapes  painted  in  the  gar¬ 
den  at  Bougival  in  1881  and  1882,  with  large  full  brush  and 
rich  flowing  pigment,  show  with  what  delicate  truth  she  was 
able  to  represent  the  summer  verdure,  the  soft  light,  and 
the  serenity  of  this  privileged  corner  of  the  Seine  valley. 

Here  too  she  executed,  in  the  fresh  morning  light,  «  A  Wo¬ 
man  sitting  on  a  bench  sewing »,  which  belongs  to  the  Museum 
at  Pau,  and  her  delightful «  Woman  in  a  straw  hat »  (Fig.  17). 
Her  vision  had  never  been  larger,  her  touch  more  caressing, 
her  sense  of  light  more  brilliant. 

She  had  gone  to  Nice  to  pass  the  winter  of  1881-82,  and 
from  there  went  on  to  visit  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence.  Coming 
back  from  this  trip,  which  had  been  shortened  through  an 
illness  on  the  part  of  her  daughter,  she  painted  the  quivering 
«  Villa  Amalfi  »,  in  the  E.  Rouart  Collection,  in  which  the 
southern  spring  sunlight  rings  out  in  the  orange  coloured 
gleams  of  light,  as  well  as  the  «  Nice  Harbour  »  which  belongs 
to  M.  Sacha-Guitry,  and  for  which  M.  and  Mme  E.  Rouart 
possess  a  study  of  unwonted  vigour.  She  also  executed  in  1882, 
in  the  dining-room  at  Bougival,  with  glass  walls  like  a  con¬ 
servatory,  a  masterly  painting  called  «  The  Verandah  », 
overflowing  with  vigour  and  a  very  rival  to  the  trumpet 
notes  of  the  sun  in  sonority  and  splendour.  The  picture 
belongs  to  Mme  Ernest  Chausson. 

Towards  the  end  of  1883  she  was  installed  in  the  house 
that  her  husband  had  just  built  in  the  rue  de  Villejust,  where 
they  were  to  receive  such  friends  as  Renoir,  Mallarme,  Degas, 
Claude  Monet,  Caillebotte,  Theodore  Duret,  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannes,  and  Whistler,  «  in  the  evening  guests  in  the  drawing- 
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room,  which  in  the  morning  became  the  most  discreet  of 
studios,  its  Empire  panelling  framing  up  canvases  by  Edouard 
Manet  (1).  »  One  would  think  her  still  present  in  this  house 
where  she  lived  her  life  and  in  which  the  most  touching 
filial  piety  has  gathered  together  her  works  —  above  all 
when,  in  the  middle  of  the  affecting -room  consecrated  to 
her  where,  in  her  canvases  her  artistic  vision  still  lives  enshri¬ 
ned,  one  catches  sight  of  her  quick  and  living  glance  fixed 
by  Manet’s  brush  with  that  decision,  that  sudden  and  total 
capture  of  the  sitter  so  characteristic  of  his  genius.  It  is  her 
very  life  and  spirit  which  he  reveals  to  us  through  those  large 
gazelle-like  eyes  of  hers,  whose  gentle  profundity  he  has 
rendered  so  well  —  lovely  and  limpid  eyes  which  seem  lit 
up  by  some  inner  flame,  and  which,  having  experienced  the 
ecstasies  of  light  and  colour,  have  re-created  the  life  they  so 
faithfully  reflected,  exalting  and  transforming  it  according 
to  the  impulses  of  a  delicately  responsive  sensibility  !  Between 
1883  and  1886,  almost  all  her  pictures  were  executed  here, 
or  in  the  adjoining  garden,  or  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  whose 
familiar  aspects  under  the  daily  drama  of  light  she  has  so 
often  and  so  happily  described  ;  intimate  scenes  where  the 
ddja  vu  is  constantly  transfigured  by  the  endlessly  changing 
splendour  of  the  hours,  and  transmuted  by  her  into  luminous 
little  poems  of  light  and  colour  wittily  peopled  by  her  brush 
with  amusing  silhouettes  of  children,  of  little  girls,  and  the 
elegant  young  women  who  are  her  familiar  guests. 

Ohe  must  not  seek  too  profound  a  psychology  in  such 
beings  created  by  the  fantasy  of  this  enchantress  of  light, 
who  is  evidently  much  too  preoccupied  with  the  magic 
of  atmosphere  and  surface  qualities  to  be  able  to  adventure 
very  far  towards  the  discovery  of  the  spirit.  All  these  little 


(x)  Stephane  Mallarme  (preface  to  the  catalogue  of  the  Berthe 
Morisot  Exhibition,  Marc  1896). 
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personages  made  with  the  variagated  coloured  dust  of  her 
pastels,  or  the  light  pigments  of  her  brush,  know  nothing 
of  the  dullness  of  over-insistence ;  sometimes  they  pass 
silent  and  fantastic  like  fugitive  apparitions  in  very  real 
landscapes  of  which  they  become  part,  and  the  character 
of  which  they  generally  bring  out  and  accentuate ;  sometimes 
they  are  confessedly  mere  pretexts  for  the  play  of  light 
on  skin  or  satin,  capricious  and  rich  in  accident,  be  it  in  the 
open  air  morning  light  of  the  garden,  or  in  the  soft  diffused 
illumination  of  corridor  or  conservatory. 

That  admirable  and  intimate  little  scene,  «  Young  Woman 
in  a  Boudoir  »  (  Fig.  18),  with  its  powdery  light,  belongs 
to  1883,  as  does  the  masterly  oil  painting  «  On  the  Lake  », 
representing  a  boat  in  which  are  a  woman  and  a  child  whose 
covetous  hand  is  stretched  towards  the  retreating  whiteness 
of  some  swans  ;  a  canvas  so  drenched  with  pale  but  dazzling 
light  that  one  would  say  the  artist  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  very  solar  rays  !  She  does  the  like  again  in  the  following 
year  in  another  painting  belonging  to  M.  Gabriel  Thomas 
called  «  In  the  Garden  »,  one  of  the  most  successful  works 
of  her  luminous  impressionist  period,  and  marking  perhaps 
its  apogee.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  a  little  girl  leaning  over 
a  slender  balustrade  marking  off  the  entrance  to  a  garden 
(the  garden  of  the  rue  de  Villejust  in  fact).  On  the  right 
of  the  child  a  watering-pot  is  placed  across  the  gravel  path, 
and  on  her  left  one  divines,  rather  than  sees,  a  doll  lying 
on  the  ground  near  a  clump  of  flowers  frosted  with  the  mor¬ 
ning  dew.  All  this  lies  drenched  in  a  patch  of  fresh  blue  sha¬ 
dow,  while  at  the  end  of  the  alley  a  ray  of  pale  soft  sunshine 
breaks  through.  What  calm  and  purity  !  It  does  really  seem 
as  if  one  could  breathe  the  smell  of  earth  and  the  scent  of 
plants  ! 
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If  (1)  the  foregoing  examples  show  that  Berthe  Morisot 
was  one  of  the  most  active  workers  in  the  impressionistic 
re-birth,  we  shall  see  from  those  which  are  to  follow 
that  her  art,  linked  with  and  continuing  our  old  realist 
tradition,  goes  beyond  impressionism.  «  The  Woman  at  a 
Ball  »,  in  the  Luxembourg  Museum,  had  supplied  a  very 
precocious  proof  of  this  in  1880  ;  a  further  example  is  «  La 
Toilette  »  (Fig.  19),  which  dates  from  1884,  a  vibrating  pain¬ 
ting  in  the  Claude  Monet  Collection.  Notice  with  what  pene¬ 
trating  observation,  vivacity  of  interpretation,  and  what 
mastery  in  the  realisation  the  artist  has  captured  the  feeling 
of  life,  how  she  has  managed  to  make  this  young  face,  with 
its  shining  eyes,  quiver  in  the  light  and  yet  to  model  it  firmly, 
frame  it  graciously  between  the  arms  which  are  lifted  to 
fasten  her  hair,  and  to  discover  something  new  in  this  fami¬ 
liar  gesture  repeated  every  day  —  the  serpentine  rhythm 
of  line  indicated  so  discreetly  with  the  tip  of  a  brush  along 
the  arm  of  the  model. 

An  oil  painting  of  the  finest  quality  belonging  to  M.  and 
Mme  E.  Rouart,  executed  in  1885,  «  The  Bath  »  (Fig.  20), 
and  again  «  Getting  Up  »,  in  the  Durand-Ruel  Collection,. 
«  The  Red  Bodice  »,  in  the  Viaud  Collection,  and  a  number 
of  other  paintings  might  be  quoted  as  examples,  show  that 
without  losing  anything  of  the  qualities  of  luminist  and 
colourist  which  placed  her  together  with  Monet,  Sisley, 
Renoir  and  Pissarro,  at  the  head  of  the  open  air  painters 
of  our  School,  she  began  to  draw  nearer  to  the  older  masters. 
We  recognise  in  her  painting,  to  use  Mallarme’s  expression, 
«  the  same  lightness  of  workmanship,  with  a  flavour  of  the 
18th  century  heightened  by  that  of  the  present  ».  It  is  indeed (*) 


(*)  Tradition. 
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from  the  moment  when  her  own  talent  commences  to  expand 
and  ripen  that  her  relationship  with  Fragonard,  whose 
great-grandniece  she  was  through  her  paternal  ancestry, 
becomes  apparent.  If  the  ties  of  blood  are  slender,  her  subtle 
and  delicate  colour,  the  rich  substance  of  her  paint,  the 
amusing  handwriting  of  her  brush,  and  her  lively  manner 
of  attack,  show  that  the  filaments  of  spirit  and  sensibility, 
which  link  her  with  the  great  ancestor,  are  very  strong. 

A  supple  «  Torso  of  a  Young  Girl  »  in  red  chalk  (Fig.  21), 
done  in  1886,  proves  her  mastery  in  the  use  of  line,  no  small 
merit  at  a  time  when  the  impressionist  method  of  painting 
by  the  spot  or  patch  was  flourishing,  even  in  her  own  work, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  brilliant  water-colour.  «  In  a  Boat  » 
(Fig.  22),  done  about  the  same  time  by  the  edge  of  the  lake 
of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

Works  like  the  refined  pastel  belonging  to  M.  Theodore 
Haviland,  «  Girls  at  the  Piano  »  (Fig.  23),  which  she  executed 
the  following  year  from  her  daughter  and  niece,  in  a  minor 
mode,  with  discreet,  veiled  lighting,  or  like  the  delightful 
«  Study  of  a  Young  Woman  wearing  a  hat  »  (Fig.  24),  which 
she  painted  at  the  beginning  of  1888,  and  in  which  the  gentle 
modelling  of  the  face  is  in  curious  contrast  with  the  vigorous 
accent  of  the  touches  slashing  the  background  with  diagonal 
markings,  suggest  a  significant  tendency  towards  classical 
purity. 

She  gave  herself  up,  in  the  fine  portrait  of  Mme  Leouzon- 
le-Duc  (Fig.  25),  done  the  same  year  in  the  drawing-room 
in  the  rue  de  Villejust,  to  researches  of  colour  and  rhythm 
similar  to  those  already  shown  eight  years  before  in  her  «  Young 
Woman  at  a  Ball  »  at  the  Luxembourg  Museum  but  the 
decorative  character  is  now  much  more  marked.  Looking 
at  this  palpitating  picture,  overflowing  with  sap,  life,  and 
youth,  its  happy  harmonic  balance  produced  by  an  ingenious 
contrast  of  cool  tones  with  most  attractive  ranges  of  warm 
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colour,  one  would  say  that  a  remnant  of  the  powerful  lyrical 
impulse,  which  animated  the  art  of  the  great  epochs,  has 
reached  her  and  lent  her,  as  it  were,  a  reflection  of  its  own 
splendid  harmonies  !  Nevertheless,  Colour  is  not  the  only 
source  of  its  beauty.  It  is  evident  that  this  is  adorned  by  the 
most  fairy-like  transformations  of  light,  re-instated  to  what 
it  had  formerly  been  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  from  Veronese  to  Fragonard  and  Chardin  —  the  vital 
element  in  the  painter’s  art.  But  the  superb  painting  is  not 
limited  to  the  presentation  of  subtly  modelled  and  coloured 
shapes  in  a  delicate  scheme  of  light  and  dark  vibrating  with 
actual  light ;  it  also  allows  one  to  see  through  and  beyond 
the  magic  of  impressionism  the  old  power  of  line  which 
here  not  only  plays  its  part  in  supporting  the  form,  but  also 
seems  to  impress  on  the  latter  a  sort  of  harmonious  rhythm 
which  helps  to  give  a  more  lasting  quality  to  its  beauty. 


□ 


After  painting  at  Cimiez,  above  Nice,  during  the  winter  of 
1888-89,  ((  The  Countrywoman  at  Nice  »,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Lyon,  and  the  pastel  «  Orange  Harvest  »,  to-day  at  the 
Grasse  Museum,  in  the  early  part  of  1889,  she  completed 
at  Paris  the  «  Woman  playing  a  Mandoline  »  (Fig.  26),  of 
the  Rouart  Collection,  which  she  had  commenced  at  Cimiez. 
It  is  a  charming  painting  distinguished  by  clear  lighting, 
refined  colour  and  extreme  flexibility  of  touch.  Later  in  the 
same  year  she  drew  in  pastel,  with  a  smaller  but  equally 
sensitive  handling,  «  Child  in  a  Shirt  »  (Fig.  27),  from  which 
she  painted  the  «  Little  Saint  John  »,  both  belonging  to 
M.  and  Mme  E.  Rouart.  But  it  is  above  all  in  a  charming 
«  Mask  in  pastel  of  her  daughter  »  (Fig.  28),  which  she  produ¬ 
ced  in  1890,  on  a  rose-tinted  paper,  the  colour  of  which, 
left  showing  here  and  there,  plays,  very  pleasantly  against  a 
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scheme  in  the  nature  of  delicate  lighter  variations  of  the 
same  key,  that  she  achieved  the  most  complete  classical 
equilibrium,  for  her  sober  colour  and  firm  modelling  are 
discreetly  sustained  by  the  use  of  a  pure,  simplified  line, 
refined  and  sensitive,  which  adds  nobility  of  style  to  the 
charm  of  colour.  An  excellent  painting  of  a  «  Little  Girl 
in  an  Apron  »  (Fig.  29),  done  in  the  same  year,  which  M.  and 
Mme  Rouart  keep  with  the  preceding  work,  shows  similar 
qualities  of  sober  colour  and  flexible  style  of  classical  ten¬ 
dency. 

These  characteristics  are  strongly  accentuated  in  the 
famous  «  Bowl  of  Milk  »,  in  the  Claude  Monet  Collection, 
painted  in  the  summer  of  1890  at  Mezy,  on  the  estate  which 
her  husband  had  recently  rented  :  all  the  charm  of  the  most 
rare  colour  and  the  most  brilliant  light  are  allied  in  this 
painting  to  a  plenitude  of  form  and  a  balance  of  harmonious 
curves  by  which  the  living  organic  work  achieves  style  as 
well.  The  admirable  drawing  in  three  colours  (green,  yellow 
and  blue)  reproduced  here  (Fig.  30),  which  was  used  in  the 
execution  of  this  picture,  and  which  now  belongs  to  M.  Ga¬ 
briel  Thomas,  gives  a  very  just  idea  of  it.  In  the  following 
year  (1891)  she  painted  in  a  meadow  adjoining  this  property 
the  «  Little  Girl  eating  apples  »  quite  dazzling  in  its  morning 
radiance,  and  now  in  the  same  collection,  as  well  as  the 
vigorous  canvas  belonging  to  M.  Hubbard  «  The  Haymaker  » 
(Fig.  31),  in  which  the  expressive  and  decorative  touch  is 
so  large  and  so  free.  This  year  during  the  summer  Renoir 
spent  some  days  at  Mezy,  exactly  at  the  time  when  Berthe 
Morisot  was  working  at  her  picture  «  The  Cherry-tree  ». 

At  the  beginning  of  1892,  while  full  of  preparations  for 
the  exhibition  of  her  work  (the  opening  day  of  which  had 
just  been  fixed  for  the  25th  of  May)  at  the  Gallery  of  Boussod 
and  Valadon,  a  great  misfortune  suddenly  fell  upon  her  : 
she  lost  her  husband.  She  left  everything  in  suspense  and 
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went  off  to  her  property  at  Mesnil  a  Juziers,  where  she  shut 
herself  up  alone  with  her  work,  hoping  to  find  in  her  art 
some  diversion  from  her  grief.  It  was  here  that  she  executed 
a  picture,  «  Little  Girl  in  front  of  a  window  »,  as  well  as  a 
study,  «  Girl  with  her  hat  on  »  (Fig.  32),  the  large  handling 
of  which  makes  one  think  of  Renoir.  She  also  began  the 
«  Young  Girl  with  a  basket  »  (Fig.  33),  a  masterly  piece  of 
painting  in  the  Gabriel  Thomas  Collection,  where  she  reali¬ 
sed  a  unity  of  forms  and  colours  which  is  at  once  very  modern 
and  very  classical.  This  she  finished  at  Paris  when  she  retur¬ 
ned  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer. 


□ 


Far  from  being  greeted  with  hostility  and  sarcasm,  as 
in  the  troublous  times  of  the  impressionist  struggles,  her 
works  obtained  a  success  on  this  occasion  of  her  exhibition. 
People  began  at  last  to  understand  that  Berthe  Morisot 
was  one  of  the  painters,  whether  of  the  impressionist  group 
or  outside  it,  who  had  best  contributed  to  the  endowment 
of  our  modem  school  with  the  element  which  had  formerly 
been  considered  its  vital  principle  and  which  was  now  by 
way  of  becoming  the  chief  factor  in  its  regeneration  —  the 
element  of  light. 

She  set  to  work  again  immediately  after  this  manifesta¬ 
tion  with  a  singular  activity,  as  much  to  exorcise  her  sadness 
as  to  rapidly  complete  her  work  in  anticipation  of  an  end 
which  in  her  bruised  spirit  she  perhaps  felt  to  be  not  far  dis¬ 
tant.  «  So,  with  bravura  »,  wrote  Mallarme,  «  an  existence 
was  to  go  on,  undisturbed,  victorious  now,  and  surrounded  by 
homage  ».  She  passed  the  whole  of  this  summer  of  1892  at 
Paris,  where  she  executed  a  series  of  works  characterised 
by  a  style  which  became  more  and  more  large,  simple  and 
free.  To  this  epoch  belong  the  flowing  chalk  drawing,  «  Girl 
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wearing  a  hat  »  (Fig.  34),  with  its  decorative  and  living  line, 
and  the  charming  painting,  «  Girl  asleep  on  a  cushion  » 
(Fig.  35),  in  the  E.  Rouart  Collection.  But  it  is  in  her  «  Little 
Girl  in  blue  at  the  piano  »  (Fig.  36),  in  the  Pellerin  Collection, 
an  oil  painting  of  the  finest  quality  of  handling,  that  the 
artist  reached  her  greatest  force  and  her  finest  style. 

When  the  autumn  came  she  went  to  Tours,  and  here  as  in 
the  days  of  her  youth,  she  copied  in  the  Museum  —  a  proof  of 
her  constant  fidelity  to  the  Masters  !  —  a  fragment  of  Bou¬ 
cher’s  composition,  «  Apollo  visiting  Latona  ».  Then  on  her 
return  to  Paris  she  moved  to  10,  rue  Weber,  where  she  had 
a  little  studio  fitted  up  in  the  attics. 

To  the  spirited  attack  of  the  brush,  to  the  intoxication 
of  light,  and  to  brilliant  sonority  of  colour  henceforward, 
there  was  to  succeed,  in  her  last  works,  a  continuous  rhythm 
of  touch,  which  conveyed  a  less  direct  but  more  profound 
colouring,  as  real  and  as  powerful,  but  more  grave  and  myste¬ 
rious,  to  which  was  added  the  charm  of  transposition,  a  trans¬ 
position  tinged,  one  is  tempted  to  say,  by  the  reflection  of 
her  secret  sadness  !  These  qualities  appear  in  the  «  Girl 
with  a  greyhound  »  (Fig.  37),  in  the  Claude  Monet  Collection' 
painted  the  following  year  (1893)  in  a  light  which  pulsates 
as  before  but  more  discreetly,  in  which  the  colour  is  deeper, 
and  the  brush  work  admirable,  sometimes  spreading  the  paint 
in  large  rich  touches,  sometimes  skimming  the  surface  with 
light  strokes,  but  always  expressive  of  the  essential  charac¬ 
ters  of  people  as  well  as  things  —  for  example,  of  the  young 
and  feminine  silhouette  seated  on  the  divan  as  of  the  pure¬ 
bred  greyhound  in  its  clear  arabesque,  or  the  little  Louis  XVI 
armchair,  the  grace  of  which  is  so  charming.  So  again  the 
«  Skating  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  »  (Fig.  38),  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  1894,  with  its  large  supple  touch,  and  its  grave 
and  distinguished  tonality  over  which  there  passes  the  nostalgic 
shiver  of  winter  ;  and  yet  again  an  astonishing  pastel, « A  Wo- 
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man  doing  her  hair  »  (Fig.  39),  executed  without  the  least 
rubbing  with  a  stump,  entirely  in  line,  graceful,  unaffected, 
expressive  and  flowing  in  large  simple  rhythm,  shows  her 
to  be  the  equal  of  the  best  crayon  draughtsmen  of  the  past. 
The  precious  «  Black  haired  woman  at  her  toilette  »,  in  the 
Rouart  Collection,  whose  charming  face  of  pearly  complexion 
is  relieved  against  a  flowery,  rose-coloured  background, 
which  by  contrast  brings  out  the  soft  whiteness  of  a  dress 
with  bluish-green  reflections  of  an  exquisite  choiceness, 
relates  her  more  than  ever  to  our  18th  century  masters. 

Many  other  works  spring  from  this  prolific  year  (1894), 
such  as  «  The  Black  Doll  »,  «  The  Mozart  Sonata  »,  «  The 
Pink  Frock  »,  «  The  Violin  »,  as  well  as  the  Louvre  canvas 
«  Sisters  »,  and  that  lovely  and  learned  painting  in  which 
she  represented,  with  astonishing  finesse  of  vision  and  surety 
of  hand,  the  two  «  Children  of  M.  Gabriel  Thomas  »  (Fig.  40). 
They  bear  witness  to  the  flexibility  and  diversity  of  Berthe 
Morisot’s  art  which  so  closely  unites  both  modem  and  tra¬ 
ditional  qualities. 

One  would  add  that  in  this  final  group  of  works,  which 
seems  wrapped  in  a  more  spiritualized  atmosphere,  a  pathetic 
note  may  be  caught ;  especially  in  certain  swift  delightful 
sketches  such  as  the  sea-pieces  painted  rapidly  at  Portrieux 
in  the  summer  of  1894.  It  was  to  be  her  last  summer.  In 
these  brief  studies  Nature’s  colours  seem  to  reflect  the  nobi¬ 
lity  of  her  own  spirit ;  in  these  fugitive  impressions  one 
fancies  that  her  artist’s  vision  may  be  seen  travelling  despe¬ 
rately  over  the  immensity  of  the  sea,  under  the  infinite 
spaces  of  the  sky,  driven  onwards  by  the  bitter  winds  of 
sorrow. 

'/She  died  on  the  2nd  of  March  1895. 
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LE  PETIT  PORT  DE  LORIENT 


MADAME  MORISOT  ET  SA  FILEE  MADAME  PONTILLON 


Madame  Morisot  and  her  daughter 
rnadame  Pontillon. 

Frau  Morisot  und  Ihre  Tochter. 
rnadame  Pontillon. 


La  signora  Morisot  e  la  sua  figlia 
la  signora  Pontillon. 

Madame  Morisot  y  su  hija, 
rnadame  Pontillon. 


The  Young  girl  with  hyacinthes.  La  ragaj^a  coi  giacinti. 

Das  Mddchen  mit  den  Hyacinthen.  La  muchachita  con  los  jacintos. 


FILLETTE  AUX  JACINTHES 
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On  the  cliffs  at  Petites-Dalles.  Sulla  scogliera  nelle  Petites  Dalles. 

Am  Gestade  im  Petites-Dalles.  Sobve  la  cuesta  escarpada  I Petites  Dalles). 


The  cradle. 
Die  \1  Tiege. 


LE  BERCEAU 


La  culla. 
La  curia. 
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CACHE-CACHE 

Hide  and  Seak.  Kimpiattino. 

Das  Verst eckenspielen.  El  juego  del  escondite, 


El  muelle. 


A  GENNEVILLIERS 


At  Gertnevilliers. 
Im  Gennevilliers. 


A  Gennevilliers. 
En  Gennevilliers. 
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MARINE  EN  ANGLETERRE 

Sea-scape,  England.  Mare  in  Inghilterra. 

Seelandschaft  in  England.  Marina  cn  Inglaterra. 


Sir 
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COIN  DE  PLAGE  A  RAMSGATE 

On  the  beach,  Ramsgate.  Peseta  di  spiaggia  a  Ramsgate. 

Strandpldtfchen  in  Ramsgate.  Rincon  de  playa  en  Ramsgate. 


JEUNE  FEMME  EN  TOILETTE  DE  BA1. 

Young  woman  in  a  ball  dress.  Giovane  donna  vestira  per  ballo. 

Junge  Frau  in  Ballkleid.  Joven  en  traje  de  baile. 
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Woman  sewing. 
Ndhende  Frau. 
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FEMME  COUSANT 
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Donna  cucente. 
Mujer  cosendo. 


Young  woman  fanning  herself. 
Junge  Frau  mit  dem  Facher. 


Giovane  donna  che  si  fa  dell’ aria. 

Joven  abanicandose . 
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JEUNE  FEMME  AIJ  BAL 

Young  woman  at  a  ball.  Giovane  donna  nel  ballo: 

Junge  Frau  am  ball.  Joven  al  baile. 
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FEMME  AU  CHAPEAU  DE  PAILLE 


W  oman  with  a  straw  hat. 
Frau  mit  dcm  Strok  hut. 


Donna  col  p appello  di  paglia. 
Mujer  con  el  sombrero  de  paja. 
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JEUNE  FEMME  DANS  UN  BOUDOIR 

Young  woman  in  a  boudoir.  Giovane  donna  in  uno  gabinetto. 

Junge  Frau  im  Boudoir.  Joven  en  su  retrete. 
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LA  TOILETTE 


Dressing. 

Seim  ankleiden 


L'abbigliamento, 
La  toilette 


AU  BAIN 


Bathing. 
Beim  Bad 


so 


Nel  bagno 
A  l  baho 


TORSE  DE  JEL1NE  KILL 
Half-length  drawing  of  a  girl. 

Oberkorper  eines  jungen  Mddchens. 
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Torso  di  signorina. 
Busto  de  jovencita. 
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EN  BATEAU 

Boating.  }n  bavca. 

Das  Schiffahren.  En  el  vapor. 


J’lLLETTES  AU  PIANO 

Young  girls  playing  the  piano.  Raga^e  suonanti. 

.lunge  Madchen  am  Klavier.  Muchachas  al  piano. 
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ETUDE  DE  JEUNE  l'  EM  ME  KN  CHAPEAU 

Study  of  a  young  woman  with  a  liat.  Studio  di  giovane  donna  col  cappello. 
Sin  die.  junge  Frau  mit  Hut.  Fstudio  de  joven  am  el  sombrero. 
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PORTRAIT  DF,  MADAME  LFOUZON-LE-DUC 


JOUEUSE  DE  MANDOLINE 


Playing  the  mandoline. 
Mandolines pieier  in. 
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Suonatrice  di  mandolino. 
Tocadora  de  bandolin. 


ENFANT  EN  CHEMISE 

Child  in  shirt.  Bambino  in  camicia. 

Kind  im  Hemd.  Nino  en  camisa. 
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PORTRAIT  l)F.  SA  FI  LI.  hi 

Portrait  of  her  daughtei 
Rildnis  ihrer  Tochter. 
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Ritratto  della  sua  figlia 
Retrato  de  -su  liija 
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LA  FILLET!  E  AU  TABLIER 

Young  girl  with  apron.  R<*ga\\a  cot  tavoliere. 

Mddchen  mil  dev  SchuHe.  Mnchachita  con  el  devantal. 
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Drawing  in  three  colours  for 
“  the  Milk  Howl 
Dreifarbige  /.cichnung  fur 
“  den  Milchkrug 


Disegno  in  tre  colon  per  la 
“  scodella  di  latte  ”, 

Dibujo  en  tres  colores  pur,'. 
“  La  Jatte  de  Lait 


Haymaking. 

Heusammlerin 


Spandifieno, 
Sacadora  de  heno 


FH.LETTK  AU  GHAFEAL; 

Young  girl  with  a  hat.  Ragag{a  col  cappello. 

Madchen  mit  deni  Hut.  M  acha.chita  con  el  sombrero. 
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Girl  with  a  basket. 

Junges  Madchen  mit  deni  Korb. 


JEUNE  FILLE  AU  PANIER 
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Signorina  colla  cesta. 
Jovencita  a l  cesta. 


Girl  with  a  hat. 

J tinges  Madchen  mit  Hut. 


JEUNE  EILLE  AU  CHAPEAU 

Signorina  col  cappello. 
Jovencita  con  el  sombrero. 
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JEUNE  FILLE  AU  LEVRIER 

Girl  with  a  greyhound.  Signorina  col  veltro. 

Junges  Madchen  mit  Windhund.  Jovencita  al  gal  go. 


LE  PATINAGE  AU  BOIS  OF.  BOULOGNE 

Skating  at  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Pattinaggio  riel  Boh  de  Boulogne. 

Schlittschuhlanfen  im  Bois  de  Boulogne.  PatiAando  en  el  basque  de  Bulana. 
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FEMME  SE  .GO  IFF  ANT 

Woman  doing  her  hair.  Donna  c he  si  pittina. 

Frau  beim  kdmmen.  Muler  penteandeae. 
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LES  ENFANTS  DE  MONSIEUR  GABRIEE  THOMAS 


Monsieur  Gabriel  Thomas  children  /  figli  del  signore  Gabriel  Thomas. 

Die  Kinder  des  Herrn  Gabriel  Thomas.  Los  ninos  del  Sehor  Gabriel  Thomas. 
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